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HAD it from her own 

] lips,’’ said Mrs. Tupper 

impressively. ‘‘ This 
very afternoon at the Sewin’ 
S’ciety she said it. What more 
do you want? 

‘¢ ‘Beats all how smart you 
are at makin’ things!’ says 
Miss Snippett to her,—I do 
believe she’d go down on her 
knees, that woman, and kiss 
the ground Mis’ Barclay walks 
on, —‘make your own bon- 
nets,’ she says, ‘and your own 
frocks, and the tea cakes for 
the S’ciety —’ ‘ Yes,’ says Mis’ 
Barclay quick as a flash, ‘and 
the beds of a morning, and Mr. 
Barelay’s sermon Saturday 
nights.’ Just like that—and 
laughin’, too!’’ 

Mrs. Tupper quivered with 
indignation. Her husband’s 
ponderous bulk expressed even 
more capably the outraged 
majesty of the church. 

‘“*Tf that’s a fact,” he said, 
shaking his gray head sol- 
emnly, ‘‘the standing com- 
mittee ought to know of it! 
Mr. Barclay is a very young 
man; but I will say he ought 
to write his own sermons. His 
wife is young, too,and worldly- 
minded, from all I hear.’’ 

‘*Why, she’s no more than 
a child! And such frocks and 
furbishin’s and table fixin’s! 
Not that I’ve been to the 
house yet, but I’ve heard tell. 
Those Eastern girls are so set- 
up with their education—think 
they’re smart enough for any- 
thing, even to writin’ their 
husbands’ sermons, I do sup- 
pose! What sort of spiritual 
sustenance are we likely to 
get from a little chit that 
spends half a day trimmin’ a 
bonnet! And we payin’ for a min- 
ister in good and regular standin’ !’’ 

‘*Scandalous!’’ exclaimed the seed 
con. ‘‘If I had had my choice — 

Deacon Tupper had been out of town when. 
the Rev. William Barclay was called to the 
pastorate of the First Church of Lounsbury, 
Illinois ; and he had not yet recovered from 
the shock of finding that a minister had 
been chosen without his help. 

‘“*Tf all that is truée,’’ he said again, ‘‘T 
shall have to inform the standing committee. 
They’d ought to consider it. Unless—’’ He 
hesitated. 

‘*Unless nothing!’’ eneeel Mrs. Tupper 
emphatically—with such vehemence indeed 
that the deacon at once decided to follow the 
alternative course that had presented itself 
to his slow-moving mind. 





*“Out ’n’ out’s the best way,’’ he observed, 
reverting to a favorite maxim. | 
If by a direct personal suggestion he could | 
turn the Rev. William Barclay from the error | 
of his ways, well and good; if not, he would | 
deliver him into the hands of the standing | 
committee, to be dealt with as they should see 
fit. Thus reasoned the deacon, as he rose from 
‘the supper table and prepared for the long 
walk from his farm to the centre of the town. 
The Rev. William Barclay, as it happened, 
was at that moment engaged in the serious 
occupation of pronouncing a verdict upon one 
of the very bonnets that Mrs. Tupper had so 
severely denounced. The triumph of milli- 
hery was poised airily for his observation on 
his wife’s slender finger tips. 
‘*Charming, my dear,’’ he said, with hesi- 
tation. ‘‘ But—a trifle large, is it not, for you?’’ 
Mischief danced in Lucy’s eyes. 
‘*Do you think so?’’ she asked, and set the 
structure demurely on her own little head. 
‘‘O William!’ she cried, dimpling with 
mirth at his perplexed face. ‘‘It isn’t mine; 
it’s for Mrs. Phipps, the doctor’s wife. She 
came to me yesterday, and told me that I 
always looked so well in my things— she 
Supposed it was my Eastern taste; and 
wouldn’t I trim her a bonnet like mine, 
to wear to church !’’ 
‘*Eastern taste, indeed !’’ said the minister, 


| cold night, William. Wrap 
;up well. On a gray day 





smiling at the picture of Mrs. Phipps’s fat 
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SHE CRIED, STRETCHING OUT HER ARMS IN A CHILDISH 


GESTURE OF APPEAL AND LONGING 





one of his little wife’s bonnets. 

‘* They all seem to want 
things like mine, ’’ said Lucy pensively. ‘‘I cut 
out a cape for Mrs. Bentley yesterday, and a 
skirt for Miss Robbins the day before. They 
will be asking me to make Sunday waistcoats 
for the deacons next. ’’ 

‘What about the house?’’ she asked pres- 
ently, with her fingers still busy with bows 


| and feathers. 


‘“*The Grays moved out Thursday. I think 


that the Martins will take it. They were| 


there to-day; the parlor blinds were open 
| when I went by.” 

Bending lower over her work, Lucy tried 
| not to see the vision of the parlor that his 
words brought up. 

‘*T must call on the Martins to-night,”’ he went 


‘*You are going out to- 
night?’’ 

**Calls, Lucy — always 
calls, you know.’’ He bus- 
tled cheerfully into his 
overcoat as he spoke. 

‘* Always calls,’’ she re- 
peated ; ‘‘and we so seldom 
have a cosy evening to- 
gether. Oh, well, that’s 
what it is to be a minis- 
ter’s wife! It is a raw, 


like this, do you know, it 
seems—it has seemed so to 
me all day —as if there 
must be a whiff of salt in 
the air.’’ 

Her voice tried to be gay, 
but it broke a little, and 


there was an expression LITTLE WOMAN,” 


etic yt 


in her eyes that her young 
| husband did not care to see. 
‘*The Stones have a sick 





her rather hurriedly and went out. 

As the door closed behind him, Lucy sprang 
to her feet and ran to the window. Mrs. 
Phipps’s bonnet fell forgotten to the floor. 

‘*A whiff of salt!’’ she cried, stretching out 
her arms in a childish gesture of appeal and 
longing. What did the words not mean to her! 
The East—the home, the friends, the life she 
loved and longed for! 

When the Board of Foreign Missions had 
rejected William Barclay, because he had 





A . 4 to make him unfit for the work to which he 
on. ‘*They live not far from the Stone farm.’’ | 





“YOU'RE A SMART 


some weakness of the eyes that was thought 


had meant to consecrate his life, he did what 
was in those days the next 
best thing in the way of 
devotion and self-sacrifice 
—he went West. Of course | 
his young bride went with 
him. 
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until she moved with her hus- 
band into a house of their own 
did she céase to feel herself a 
stranger in a strange land. 

That house was a new and 
pretty cottage that the trustees 
of the church built for them; 
William gave them notes to 
cover its cost, and hoped soon 
to call it his own. Lucy, always 
winsome and charming, and 
ready to hide with a smile the 
sadness in her heart, blos- 
somed into a new dignity and 
grace as the little mistress of 
the manse. . 

Her husband smiled to see 
her bloom like a flower among 
his sober people, knowing that 
her girlish gayety was only the 
sparkle of a jewel in the crown 
of her true womanhood. His 
work prospered, and Lucy be- 
gan to rejoice in her hard-won 
content. 

Then came a night when, 
watching with a mother at the 
bedside of a dying child, she 
saw, wondering, a glow burn 
redly in the eastern sky; and 
when her husband came in the 
morning to take her home, he 
told her that half the poorer 
end of the town had been 
swept by fire in the night, and 
that scores of people had been 
left homeless and forlorn. 

They must do their share 
to alleviate the suffering—nay, 
more than their share. The 
minister must lead by example 
as well as by precept. With this 
new drain upon their slender 
pocketbook, they could not 
meet the notes except by rent- 
ing their house. So Lucy, 
brave and laughing, moved her 
household gods into what she 
merrily called the ‘‘shanty’’— 
a tiny house composed of two rooms, 
a lean-to and an attic. 

Shs change was hard to bear, but 

so hard as the faint breaths of 
chien, ee began to disturb the cordial 
relationship between pastor and people; for 
Deacon Tupper, a man of undoubted influ- 
ence, returning to town, slighted and dis- 
approving, threatened to sow a seed of 
discontent and discord where all had been 
harmony and good will. Lucy’s homesickness 
came back; and to-night, standing at the 


child, and I must go to see them,’’ he said. | window and stretching out her arms to the 
‘*Maria is in the kitchen ; you are not afraid?’’ | winter night, she wondered whether all 
‘Oh, no!’’ she said, smiling; and he kissed | the labor and the sacrifice had been worth 


| while. 


} 





They were ten days on 
the journey to their new | 
home, and at first the New | 
England girl’s heart al-| 
most broke with home- | 
sickness and longing for 
all that she had left be- 
hind. She visited in the 
families of professors—for 
Lounsbury was a college 
town; she boarded with 
various members of her 
husband’s flock, and tasted 
the hearty hospitality and | 


the varying fare of many 


SAID THE DEACON 


The very country itself, flat, dusty, muddy, 
—not a hill, scarcely a pebble within miles 
round,—made her feel discouraged and dis- 
contented. Her eyes ached for a sight of the 
sea, beside which she had been born and 
bred; her lips yearned for the taste of the 
salt spray. What was there here in this waste 
to encourage her for the life of work and 
deprivation ? 

Her hand went up to her eyes—and was 
stayed by the sound of a thundering knock 
on the door. She ran to open it, and in came 
a gust of wind, a whirl of snow—and Deacon 
Tupper. Lucy was astonished, for he had 
never called before. 

‘*Parson in?’’ he asked, blinking at Lucy 
in the warm light of the cosy room. 

‘‘Why, no!’’ she said. ‘‘He has gone to 
make some calls, Mr. Tupper. But you will 
come in and wait a while, won’t you? He 


| won’t be out late. ’? 


She smiled at him with a radiant and 
eager welcome, which he found it singu- 
larly hard to resist; and before he knew 
it, he was divested of his greatcoat and seated 
in a big chair at one side of the fire, while 
the minister’s wife sat opposite and busied 
herself again with Mrs. Phipps’s neglected 


| bonnet. 


The deacon felt that this sort of treat- 
ment put him at a painful disadvantage, 


}and wished that he might have met the 


minister, as man to man, alone. However, 
it occurred to him that he might approach 


a would-be home ; but not | the subject of his visit delicately through the 
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minister’s wife first. ‘‘H’m! Your husband 
is out a good deal, Mrs. Barclay ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Lucy. ‘*There are so many 
calls to make, Mr. Tupper.’’ 

‘* And when he is at home he is generally in 
his study, I suppose?’’ : 

Lucy laughed brightly. ‘‘This is his study. 
You have no idea how many things this room 
is. It’s our parlor, library, dining room, Mr. 
Barclay’s study and my sitting room; and on 
Wednesday and Friday evenings we move all 
the furniture out and have the Bible class 
here and the weekly prayer meeting.’’ 

‘*You’re a smart little woman to do so much 
with one room,’’ said the deacon. He had not 
meant to say it, but the words slipped out. 

Lucy laughed. ‘‘It’s a milliner’s shop some- 
times, too, you see. Look! This is a bonnet I 
am trimming for Mrs. Phipps.’’ 

The deacon smiled rather grimly. ‘‘New 
business, isn’t it, for a minister’s wife to be 
trimming bonnets for the congregation ?”’ 

“Tl think anything that helps along is a 
minister’s wife’s business. She can’t do her 
husband’s great work, and so she ought to be 
ready to do any little thing she can. Besides, 
I’m—I’m a little lonely sometimes, Mr. Tup- 
per, and I like to trim bonnets. ’’ 

The deacon met the frank, confiding look of 
her wistful eyes, and felt a queer sensation 
somewhere—he was not sure whether it was 
in his boots or under the muffler that bound 
his throat. His face softened. His big figure 
in the big chair had a kind and fatherly look 
to Lucy just then, and her heart overflowed 
at the touch of a sudden impulse. 

**You see,’’ she said, ‘‘at home I am one of 
a big family, Mr. Tupper, and I miss my 
brothers and sisters and my old friends, and 
the life here is all so strange and new. Oh, 
the people are kind, —I never knew such kind, 
good neighbors and friends, —but it isn’t quite 
—home, yet! And my husband and I see a 
good many sorrowful things among our people, 
so that it isn’t always easy to keep the bright 
side uppermost. So, when I begin to be down- 
hearted or-—- homesick, especially since we 
moved here, I just sit down to some homy, 
pretty piece of work like this, and—it amuses 
me.’’ 

She smiled at him, gayly but earnestly. The 
deacon felt as if he had contemplated depriving 
a lonely little girl of her doll or her kitten. 
Such a brave little girl, too! Such a sunny- 
hearted little girl, making the best of the trying 
conditions of her life! 

‘Trim away!’’ he began heartily. ‘*The 
more bonnets the better.’’ And then he re- 
membered his errand. 

Lucy did not notice the change in his face. 
She had crossed to a desk in the corner, and 
now came back with some papers, which she 
laid on her workbasket. 

““The next thing,’’ she said, ‘‘is to make 
my husband’s sermon. ’’ 

The deacon almost fell out of his chair. 
What! Before his very eyes! He watched her, 
speechless, as she threaded her needle and got 
out her little scissors. Three triangular clips 
she made in the crease of each folded, closely- 
written sheet,— sermons were long in those 
days !—drew a thread back and forth through 
the folds, and then, gathering all these threads 
together where they appeared in the clips, 
sewed them firmly. Thus she bound the manu- 
script into a neat book, which she touched with 
the pretty reverence of a young wife for her 
husband’s sacred work. 

While her fingers were busy, she talked ; but 
the deacon did not hear. 

‘*And that’s what you call making your 
husband’s sermon ?’’ he asked suddenly. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Lucy, innocently. ‘‘My sister 
Mary taught me how. She always made Dr. 
Thorne’s sermons for him.’’ 

‘*T—vum !’’ said the deacon. 

He might have known that Mrs. Tupper 
had made a mistake! In the extraordinary 
reaction of his feelings, he came near letting 
the cat out of the bag, but he controlled him- 
self in time; and as big and stubborn men 
sometimes do, under the influence of such a 
reaction, he deserted all his past convictions 
and went squarely over to the other side. He 
looked upon his little hostess with compunc- 
tion and with new respect, and, with his 
doubts forever set at rest, gave himself up to 
the charm of her frank and winning ways. 

As for Lucy, she felt the warming of his 
big heart toward her, and threw herself con- 
fidingly upon the kindness that seemed to open 
strong arms to her out of the dreary night. In 
the next half hour she told him more of her 
husband and herself and of their struggles and 
hopes and trials and joys than she had ever 
told anyone in Lounsbury. The heart knows 
instinctively when and where to find its com- 
fort. When Lucy and the deacon parted, they 
were fast friends. 

‘If ever you get lonesome again, and don’t 
know what to do,’’ he said, with a twinkle 
under his bushy eyebrows as he bade her 
good night, ‘‘let me know, and Mrs. Tupper 
shall send you a bonnet to trim.’’ 

As he went out of the little house, cherish- 
ing a certain resolution no less firm than that 
with which he had entered, he met the Rev. 
William Barclay just coming in; the deacon 
shook him by the hand with a fervor that sent 
the young minister, wondering and astonished, 





‘eyes cleared. Chuckling, she 





into the parlor. ‘‘What have you been doing 
to Deacon Tupper, Lucy ?’’ he demanded. . 

‘*Showing him Mrs. Phipps’s bonnet,’’ said 
Lucy, demure and smiling. 

As before, the deacon did not delay in acting 
on his resolution. So it happened that on New 
Year’s Eve the ‘‘shanty’’ was invaded by an 
unexpected throng of guests, who came bring- 
ing gifts and greetings. ’ 

Lucy had never seen a donation party before 
—perhaps had rather dreaded the thought of 
such a thing; but she had not realized how 
clearly it might express the appreciation and 
affection of a people for their minister and his 
wife. It seemed to her that every good deed 
that she had done came back to her now four- 
fold in love and kindness. 

The professors and the teachers were there ; 
Mrs. Phipps was there, resplendent in her 
bonnet, and Mrs. Bentley in her cape. Mrs. 
Tupper was there, half jealous still of the 
‘*frocks and furbishin’s,’’ half eager to know 
for herself the woman whom everyone loved. 

As the minister and his wife stood together, 
—the centre of a crowded group,—Deacon 
Tupper, after warmly shaking the young man’s 
hand, presented him with a long envelope. 

**A little token, Mr. Barclay,’’ he said, not 





without a pleasant embarrassment, ‘‘from the 


congregation, for you and your wife. Long 


may she live to make your sermons for you, 
sir, and you to preach ’em!’? — 

William did not altogether understand that 
remark ; but Lucy did, and she caught the old 
man’s hand in hers with a look and a smile 
that he never forgot. The envelope contained 
William’s notes for the debt on his house, duly 
canceled, together with an invitation to a house- 
warming there the following month. When 
the last guests had gone, shouting out their 
New Year’s greeting upon the frosty air, Lucy 
stood alone in her little parlor and stretched 
out her arms after them; her face glowed with 
pride and tenderness and gratitude. 

‘*How rosy you are, my dear!’’ said her 
husband, coming back and putting his arm 
round her with a glance of tender drollery. 
‘*You look almost as if after all you had had 
your whiff of salt.’’ 

““Oh!’’ she cried, lifting her dewy eyes to 
his. ‘*The salt of human kindness, William, 
of human love! There is nothing like it in all 
the world! And it is ours. A whiff? Why, the 
whole air is full of it! How can I ever com- 
plain again, my dear, while, East or West, I 
have this air to breathe!’’ 


GIRL-AFRAID-TO- SAY-NO 
gs Oy Julia Augusta Schwartz g 


TANDING in the mid- 
dle of the study, with 


ORAWN BY FLORENCE STORER 





says that she has complete confidence in my 
open mind and sense of justice.’’ 

‘*Your mind is open enough,’’ said Ida, 
dryly. ‘‘ You always side with the last person 
who tries to persuade you.’’ 

‘*Well, if that’s true,’’ said Lucile trium- 
phantly, ‘‘of course I have to keep out of her 
way. It would be a case of subjecting my 
judgment to undue influence, you see. She 
says that everything now depends on my 
decision, because the third member of the 
class, Ellen King, is a mush of emotion where 
Miss Kline is concerned. For myself, I’d 
rather be a mush of emotion than an icicle of 
selfishness—that’s what I think.’’ 

Lucile turned upon Ida with a sudden 
change of manner. 

‘*Ida, it worries me so that I can’t sleep. I 
don’t want to sign it. Ellen doesn’t want 
me to. She says that Miss Kline can’t stay 
at college next semester unless she has this 
class, because so few have elected math. She 
says it means an awful lot to her. I almost 
promised I wouldn’t sign it; but Kate is going 
to make me do it. She won’t let me say no.’’ 

Ida saw a nervous quiver of Lucile’s lip 
that told of tears very near the brim. 

‘*Let’s make a game of it,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve 
been dreading this vacation, with only a 
dozen girls or so drifting like lonesome ghosts 
round the big, old, empty place. I’ve been 
feeling creepy along my spine at the -mere 
thought of these long, dim, silent corridors at 
night; but now this will be some fun. We’ll 
pretend that you and I are in a citadel 
besieged by the enemy. We’ll plan all sorts 
of stunts: ambushes, sallies, forays for food —’’ 

**T’m hungry!” wailed 
Lucile. ‘‘It is time to make 





a finger at her lip and : {i is 


her head on one side, Lucile 
listened intently to the rapid 
footsteps that were retreat- 
ing from her door. As each 
firm step sounded unmistak- 
ably farther away than the 
last, her brow smoothed, her 
hand dropped, her worried 


tiptoed toward the door. 
Opening it, she peered 
cautiously down the long 
tunnel of the deserted corri- 
dor. Yes, that distant figure 
marching on with a resolute 
swing of the square shoul- 
ders was certainly Kate 
Norton. Even the sway of 
that old gray skirt as she 
rounded the corner had a 
determined air. Kate was 
not the kind of person to be 
balked of her purpose man 
days longer. : 
Lucile gave a rueful little 
shiver, and then laughed 
again, for, after all, the sit- 
uation was amusing from a 
disinterested point of view. 
Here already she had wasted 
three precious days of the 
winter vacation in scuttling 
out of Kate’s path. And, 
worse than that, Ellen King 
might turn up at college 
any hour now. Then Lucile 
would have a lively dance 
of it to avoid falling into 
the clutches of one or the 
other of her pursuers. 
What is an amiable and 
obliging young person to do 
when one friend is bound 
that she shall sign a peti- 
tion and another friend is 
begging her not to do it? 
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a foray now.”’ 

** All right. I’ll seurry 
down to the store and cap- 
ture provisions while you 
throw up fortifications or 
something. Don’t you re- 
member how Cesar used to 
do things in the Commen- 
taries? Good-by !’’ 

After reflecting for a mo- 
ment, Lucile began to pre- 


locking her fire-escape win- 
dow. Then she joyfully 
drew out the wicker tea 
table and arranged dishes 
round a spirit lamp, which 
she lighted, after making a 
rapid expedition to the water 
cooler at the end of the 
corridor. The kettle had 
plenty of time to boil before 
the sound of light, swift 


tap! proclaimed Ida’s re- 
turn. Lucile opened the door 
with a great show of cau- 
tion, and as soon as Ida had 
squeezed inside clicked the 
key in the lock. When she 
swung round to survey 
the provisions, her face fell. 

**You didn’t get very 
much,’’ she said. 

Ida let her medley of small 
parcels slide down on the 
couch: 

**Some of it broke,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I had my arms loaded 
and was just reconnoitring 
round the elevator, when 
Ellen King came gliding out 
of nowhere. She said that I 
was just the person she 
wanted to see, and asked me 

Z whether you had left col- 
oes lege; it seems she has been 








If she hates to say no to , 
Kate and cannot bear to 
say no to Ellen, of course 
she has to keep out of sight, even if she 
starves in the process. She was starving now. 
Here was her chance to scurry down to the 
basement storeroom and lay in a supply for 
an indefinite siege. She dared not risk appear- 
ing for meals in the dining room. Opening 
the door wider, Lucile slid one foot over the 
sill. What was that? 

It was a swish of petticoats and a patter of 
feet as some one came lightly into the corridor 
from the fire-wall stairs, which were only a 
dozen steps up the passage. Lucile gave a little 
cry as she turned round. She could not help 
it, although she was instantly aware that this 
butterfly approach could not possibly portend 
that Kate had doubled on her tracks, for Kate 
was a person who moved with ponderous 
energy. 

**O Ida, you horrid girl! I thought you were 
she. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’? said Ida composedly, ‘‘I am cer- 
tainly not he.’’ 

Lucile giggled at that mild joke so hysteri- 
cally that Ida looked at her with concern. 

‘*You’re nervous,’’ she said accusingly. 
‘*You don’t laugh like that generally. It’s the 
middle of holiday week, and I don’t believe 
you’ve stirred outdoors for exercise all the 
while I’ve been away. Have you, now ?”’ 

‘*T don’t dare to. Kate Norton is after me. 
She fairly haunts this corridor. She’s been 





“ HUSHI SOME ONE'S COMING!" BOTH GIRLS STOOD PETRIFIED 


here to-day about forty-seven times already. I 
keep my door locked, and I go to bed at dark, 
because if I light the gas she will know I am 
here. I haven’t had anything to eat since yes- 
terday except two pickles and one lemon and 
some cheese and a box of crackers. It is lucky 
that you’ve come back to save me from per- 
ishing utterly. She’s sure to catch me if I 
even peer out to smell the dinner. ’’ 

‘*‘What does she want you tu do?’’ asked 
Ida. 

“Sign a petition. And I don’t want to. It’s 
an unkind petition. There are only three of 
us who have elected mathematical astronomy. 
As soon as Kate heard that it is to be given 
next semester by an assistant of the math 
department instead of the regular professor, 
she got up this petition to protest against Miss 
Kline. And Miss Kline is so dear and sweet 
and diffident and cares such a lot! And you 
ought to see the way she smiles when I meet 
her. I won’t sign it. I won’t!’’ 

‘*Why not tell Kate so?”’ 

‘*Tell her so?’’ echoed Lucile, almost aghast. 
‘*‘Why—why—why—I don’t like to. Kate is 
so sure she is right! She talks and talks and 
talks about not letting sentiment interfere with 
conviction. She says that the standards of the 
institution are at stake. She says that her en- 
tire future career depends on the thoroughness 
of her training in that particular course. She 





to your room three times 
since coming back last night, 
for she is extremely anxious 
to speak to you about something important. 
She looks pretty white and sort of worried. I 
was quite cool and sweet and polite, and kept 
edging away while she followed along. All at 
once she burst out and asked me whether I 
knew how you felt about that course in math- 
ematical astronomy. ’’ 

‘*What did you say ?’’ demanded Lucile. 

**T said—I said—Oh! And then my bundles 
all slipped. I didn’t mean to drop the eggs or 
the sugar, but I happened to hold on to the 
wrong bag. Two eggs, Lucile, at five cents 
apiece! I was so mad to see the yellow oozing 
round in the sugar !’’ 

‘‘She ought to trust me,’’ declared Lucile. 
“*T almost promised her that I wouldn’t sign 
that old petition. I told her that I would do 
my best to help keep Miss Kline at college.’’ 

‘““Two eggs!’? mourned Ida. ‘‘Two whole, 
real eggs absolutely wasted !’’ 

‘*Cheer up!’’ Lucile pounced upon a loaf of 
bread. ‘‘Where’s the butter? Come along and 
eat. ” 

The two girls were scarcely seated at the 
table with their cups of cocoa sweetened by 
the remnant of sugar rescued from the torn 
bag, when the quick thump! thump! thump! 
of determined heels entering the alleyway 
struck them motionless. With their eyes on 
the open transom, they listened. A loud and 


resolute double knock was followed by a 


pare the fortifications by- 


steps and a triple tap! tap! . 
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RICE-GROWING IN MANY LANDS 
Gey Beverly I. Galloway. ean of the New York State College of Agriculture >». 


kind is food, and the world-old 

problem is where to get it and how to 
get it with the least expenditure of energy. 
We may truly regard rice as the great staple 
food of the world. History does not record 
when it first came into use, but it was 
probably a staple article of diet long before 
many of the other grains—such as wheat, oats 
and maize—had been tamed by man. 

The widespread use and cultivation of rice in 
thickly populated Old-World countries is doubt- 
less owing to the fact that it is a water crop. 
Water is its life, and when combined with proper 
heat, sunlight and rich soil makes it yield enor- 
mous returns. If wheat responded as readily to 
water as rice does, we could feed the world 
from the prairies of Nebraska and Kansas. 

In the older countries, where the struggle for 
existence is keen and where the cheapest of all 
labor is man labor, a prodigal amount of human 
energy is spent in growing rice. Almost one 
half of the land capable of cultivation in Japan 
is planted to the grain. Handkerchief gardens 
would perhaps best describe the little rice fields, 
many of which are no larger than a tennis 
court, are equally flat, and are surrounded by 
rims of earth to hold the water when the fields 
are flooded. The average rice field in Japan is 
about one acre and a half in size, but, large or 
small, each field must be leveled, and each 
must have its rim or dike; then there must be 
a system of canals to bring water to the fields, 
and another system of ditches to take it away 
when it is no longer needed. 

If the land were fairly level the preparation 
of the ground, which is all done by hand, 
would not be so hard nor would it require such 
vast amounts of human labor; but Japan is a 
mountainous country. Terraces must be cut 
from the steep hillsides, and so leveled that 
they will hold the water at a uniform depth 
over the small fields. 

It is said that there are twelve thousand 
square miles of rice land in Japan, the greater 
part of which has been prepared with an almost 
infinite amount of labor. That area of land 
cultivated in rice virtually feeds a nation of 
fifty million people. 

The little fields are usually permanent, and 
frequently a farmer owns three or four scattered 
fields. That further increases the work of caring 
for his crops. In recent years, however, the 
government has tried to consolidate the hold- 
ings of farmers by a process of land exchange. 


Te chief physical concern of man- 


TRANSPLANTING THE RICE 


UT if it is laborious to get the fields ready, 

it is equally hard work to plant the crop. 

The Japanese first sow the larger part 

of their rice crop in little beds, where they can 

give the most scrupulous care to enriching the 

soil, to putting on the proper quantities of 

water, to weeding, and to controlling insect and 

other pests that may attack the baby plants. 

They sow the rice seed very thick, —sometimes 

at the rate of twenty to twenty-five bushels to 

the acre, —and then cover it lightly. In a short 
time the seedlings begin to sprout. 

When the plants are from six to eight inches 
high they are ready to be transplanted to the 
fields. The farmers have’ previously enriched 
the soil of the fields, and have turned it over 
to the depth of eight inches or more ; they have 
also run water in until the soil is about the 
consistency of mortar. Into that muck men, 
women and children wade, carrying handfuls 
of the seedlings from the nursery beds. Toiling 
with bent backs through the slimy mud, the 
workers place one seedling in about every 
square foot of ground. In that painstaking, « 
laborious way they plant twelve thousand 
square miles—7, 680,000 acres—of land. 

But that work is only the beginning. The 
crop must be weeded, protected, harvested, 
threshed and cleaned before it is ready for use. 
Virtually all of the work is done by hand; 
and when we consider that enough rice must 
be grown to furnish about a pound a day for 
every man, woman and child in the empire, 
we get some idea of the magnitude of the work. 

Methods of growing rice in China do not 
differ essentially from those used in Japan. 
China produces enormous quantities of the 











RICE SEED BEDS IN JAPAN 


crop, and by the judicious use of water and 
a rigid system of preserving all the natural 
resources affecting the fertility of the land is 
able to produce on the same acreage twice as 
much of the grain as we do of wheat. 


ON THE TERRACED MOUNTAIN SIDES 


HE tropics, with continuous growing 

| weather and abundant rainfall, offer 
every opportunity for the intensive 
methods of cultivation to which rice readily 
responds. On the island of Ceylon the growing 
of rice has resulted in some of the most won- 


derful pieces of agricultural engineering in the | 


world. As the train climbs from the more or 
less dry lowlands of the coast into the moun- 
tainous interior of the island, where tropical 
downpours are frequent, one sees the remark- 
able mountain terraces where the natives grow 
their rice. These terraces are built along the 
sheer sides of the mountains and range one 
above the other frequently for many hundred 
feet. In most cases the terraces are not more 
than forty or fifty feet wide. 

For centuries the natives have built the ter- 
races — always by hand. From a mere view 


of the terraces through the car window, you | 


would suppose that the first torrential down- 
pour would completely destroy them. They 
are so strongly and ingeniously built, however, 
that they can withstand any number of heavy 
rains. Part of the water, of course, passes over 
the terraces and down the mountain side; the 
walls retain only the proper amount for the 
rice crop. 

Under the wise direction of the Dutch gov- 
ernment, the natives of Java, like the rice 
growers of the Philippines, are coming more 
and more to use animal labor and machinery in 
producing their rice crops. It is not uncommon 
to see groups of natives with teams of water 
buffaloes, or carabaos, leveling and preparing 
the ground and making it ready for flooding. 

Because of the continuous growing season 
in Java, rice is planted and harvested during 
almost every month of 





of it will undoubtedly be widely extended. 
Our total crop of about four hundred thou- 
sand tons is small compared to the estimated 
sixty -five million tons that are raised in 
China. 

Rice was first grown in the United States 
near the seacoast in the Carolinas. The ground 
was prepared by hand, the seed was hand sown, 
and the grain was reaped with a sickle and 
threshed with a flail; but with the disappear- 
ance of cheap labor in the South, and the 
discovery that the flat prairie lands of Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Arkansas were available for 
rice culture, the industry underwent a com- 
plete change. | 

The first rice planters who tested the prairie | 
land—it was then worth from two dollars to two | 
dollars and a half an acre—raised heavy crops 
and made large profits, and presently there was | 
an influx of grain farmers from the North. | 
Very soon the planters hit upon a system of rice | 
farming that has yielded most excellent results. 
Because of the level land and the abundant | 
supply of water they found it practicable to lay | 
out the fields in blocks of thirty-five to forty | 
acres, instead of in little garden patches such | 
as are found in the Orient. Round those large | 
fields they built levees and brought the water 
in by means of canals and ditches. 





THE METHOD IN TEXAS 


T takes about one hundred and thirty-five | 
days to grow a crop of rice. Early in the | 
spring the ground must be prepared, and to | 

that end no water is permitted on it during | 
the winter months except what comes as the 
result of rain. The ground is therefore fairly 
dry and can be ploughed in much the same 
fashion as in the Northwest wheat sections. 
In many parts of Louisiana and southern 
Texas the planters use gang ploughs, which 
turn from three to five furrows at a time and 
are drawn either by mules or by traction en- 
gines. After the ploughing, or coincident with 
it, large gang-disk or spring-tooth harrows 
put the soil into thor- 








the year, and the har- 
vesters, therefore, have 
to work with a great 
deal of care. Most of the 
labor is done by women 
and children. With a 
small knife the worker 
cuts one head of rice 
at a time, and when a 
large bundle is cut car- 
ries it out to the bank ; 
then he returns to cut 
and carry out another 
bundle, and so on. Since 
rice ripens unevenly, the 
harvesters must deter- 
mine from the appear- 
anceof the head whether 
it is ready to cut. 
Rice-growing in the 
United States has be- 
come important. Of 
course the rice crop does 
not as yet begin to com- 
pare with the wheat 
crop or the crop of 
maize; but when Amer- 
ica learns the value of 
rice as a food, the use 








RICE TERRACES ON A MOUNTAIN SIDE 


ough shape for planting. 

Then comes the seed- 
ing, which is done by 
means of large forced 
feed drills, or sometimes 
by broadcast seeders at- 
tached to the rear of 
an ordinary wagon and 
worked by means of a 
chain and sprocket. A 
single farmer in Louis- 
iana or Texas, working 
with machinery, can 
produce as much rice as 
three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty Chi- 
nese or Japanese farm- 
ers working by hand. 
After the rice has been 
drilled or sown, the suc- 
cess of the crop depends 
on letting in the proper 
amounts of water. For 
about three months wa- 
ter remains on the field. 

In Louisiana, Texas 
and Arkansas, water 
usually has to be 
pumped into the rice 


fields, and some of the largest pump- 
ing plants in the world are situated 
along the streams near the plantations. The 
water does not have to be lifted very high, 
but it is needed in enormous quantities. Since 
the discovery of oil in the South a great deal 
of the pumping is done by means of oil-fed 
engines, but there are many elaborate and 
extensive pumping plants that are run by elec- 
tric power. It is found very economical to have 
a central power plant, and to distribute the 
electric power to the various pumps by means 
of overhead wires. The pumps are used not 
only for lifting the water into the rice fields 
but also for dtawing the water back into the 
canals. 

In harvesting their crops the planters use a 
twine binder drawn by from six to eight mules. 
Several weeks earlier they draw the water off 
and let the ground dry out. Owing to the low 
levees and to the arrangement of ditches and 
canals the harvesting machinery can run with- 
out obstruction. That method of harvesting 
could probably not be used anywhere else in 
the world ; it is practicable here because of the 
nature of the soil, which dries out and hardens 
between the draining off of the water and the 
ripening of the grain. 

The planters cut and shock the rice very 
much as they would wheat. After it has thor- 
oughly dried out in the shock they sometimes 
collect it in one central place and stack it. 
Usually, however, they thresh it in the fields 
by means of giant steam threshers that turn 
out hundreds of bushels an hour. The rice 
grain is covered with a closely adhesive hull. 
Before it goes to market, therefore, it must 
be sent to the mills, hulled and cleaned, and 
prepared for sale. 


WORTH MORE THAN CATTLE 


ERE is an interesting true story about 

the beginning of rice culture in Texas. 
After the crop had been successfully 
grown in Louisiana for a number of years 
some efforts were made to introduce it into 
Texas. Big ranchers there, however, were con- 


| servative, and had little confidence in anything 


except raising cattle on an extensive plan. 

One enterprising man, however, a trusted 
employee of one of the large ranch owners, had 
faith in the future of the country as a home 
for the small farmer. He wanted to see the 
region broken up into comparatively smal! 
farms instead of being retained as a mere range 
for semi-wild cattle. He visited Louisiana, 
became interested in rice-growing in the south- 
ern part of the state, and decided that he would 
try to introduce the crop into Texas. 

Although his employer gave him no encour- 
agement and told him that ‘‘ranching with a 
plough’’ would not succeed in Texas, he did 
give the young man permission as an experi- 
ment to plant rice on a fairly big tract of land, 
in the lower part of the cattle range. 

That crop was one of the most successful 
ever grown in the South. ‘The young man, 
wishing to impress-on his employer the value 
of the crop, engaged all the teams that he 
could find. They all assembled at the rice farm 
on a certain day, and when they were loaded 
started toward the railway station by a road 
that led past the rancher’s house. 

About sunrise they began to pass. After 
they had continued to go by for an hour or 
two, the ranch owner, who had not been near 
the rice field and who had indeed forgotten 
that he had ever given permission to make the 
experiment, became curious, and asked where 
the wagons came from and where they were 
going. He then learned that they were loaded 
with the product of a crop from his own land. 

That one crop of rice brought him more than 
all his cattle. Thereafter he was willing to let 
his young assistant plant to rice all the land 
he wanted ; and he also let him sell off land for 
small farms. That was virtually the introduc- 
tion of rice-growing into southern Texas. Now 
the rice crops cover many thousands of acres 
and bring excellent profits to the planters. 

The rice industry has already had a pro- 
found influence on Southern agriculture, and it 
is undoubtedly destined to bring still greater 
changes to that part of our country. 





vigorous rattle of the door knob. In a few 
moments the sound of a scratching pencil came 
to them, and they knew that the visitor was 
leaving a message on the note pad. Then there 
was a second resentful rattle of the knob, fol- 
lowed by the thud of firm steps retreating from 
their citadel. 

Lucile lifted her cup. 

“Saved !’? she said. 

‘‘She’s left a note on your pad. Aren’t you 
going to read it??? 

‘‘Not till I feel somewhat stronger, thank 
you. Did you by any chance purchase any- 
thing so strengthening as cheese ??’ 





‘*No,’”? Ida answered shortly. ‘‘See here, 


Lucile, I am going to get that note. It may be 
something important.’’ 

‘*What Kate has to say is always important. ’’ 

Ida opened the door, tore the scribbled sheet 
from the pad and carried it to Lucile. 

‘*Read it, please,’’ said Lucile. 

‘* All right. Listen! 

** ‘Lucile Howard, I must say that it is most 
peculiar that I can’t find you or any trace of 
you in any part of the college, although the 
records show that you are supposed to be 
spending the holidays here. Such a mysterious 
disappearance is undoubtedly a case for the 
authorities. Moreover, I smell your spirit 
lamp. I shall expect to see you in my room 





before nine o’clock to-night, as I have a most 
important communication to make to you. 
Otherwise, I’ll have everyone in college on the 
search for you to-morrow.’ ’’ 

Ida glanced at Lucile, then read the final 
sentence: 

‘**Tn fifteen minutes, exactly, I propose to 
return to this door, in order to make sure that 
you have read this note.’ ’’ 

Lucile’s agitated hands flew into the air. 

‘*Did you tear it off the pad? Oh, where’s 
the mucilage? Paste it back quick. Quick, oh, 
quick, Ida! She’ll think I haven’t seen it, if 
it is still hanging there on the door. Hurry!’’ 





‘*But how about to-morrow ?’’ 


‘Oh, never mind about to-morrow! An 
earthquake may happen before then. - This is 
to-day. I can’t speak to her. I can’t, I tell 
you. I won’t! She bulldozes me!’’ 

‘*Why—not—say—no?’”’ 

‘*Because’’—Lucile was searching franti- 
cally in her desk—‘‘because—oh, where is that 
mucilage? Because I don’t like to, I tell you. 
She is so sure she is right. She says she knows 
I am above being a narrow-minded, emotional, 
irrational feminine creature who is swayed by 
feeling instead of principle. ’’ 

‘**Lucile, don’t be a coward.”’ 

‘*Wh-what?’’ 

**Don’t be a coward. I’d hate to oppose 
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Kate Norton myself. It takes some backbone 
and grit; but let’s not skulk any longer. Let’s 
fight out in the open. Don’t paste that note 
back on the pad. Please don’t! When she 
comes back, let’s tell her frankly —’’ 

‘‘Hush! Some one’s coming !’’ 

Both girls stood petrified. 

The double patter of steps in the alleyway 
announced the appreach of two persons. Some 
one knocked gently once or twice, and then 
the girls heard the footsteps pass on down the 
hall, mingled with low voices. 

‘*T am sorry that she’s out,’’ they heard 
one of the visitors say. ‘‘I wanted you to 
meet her before you leave. She is one of my 
most interesting girls. Perhaps it’s because 
she is so full of possibilities. She is really 
charming, but sometimes I doubt whether she 
has any backbone at all. She —’’ 

The voices ceased. 

‘“She says I haven’t any backbone!’’ cried 
Lucile in astonishment. ‘‘It was Miss Kline. ’’ 

Ida opened her mouth, then closed it. 

‘‘Why, I thought she liked me!’’ 

‘‘She does,’’ said Ida. ‘‘She always has.’’ 

‘But she says I haven’t any backbone!’’ 





‘‘Well, have you any backbone?’’ said Ida. 
‘‘Have you really? What if she were right!’’ 
Lucile gasped. Then her anger flamed up. 

‘*She talks about me like that to a stranger! 
And you know how much I have endured to 
protect her. I guess if she doesn’t bother about 
my feelings, I needn’t worry about hers!’’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed Ida. : 

‘*You heard how she talked about me. I 
shall go straight and sign that petition. I wish 
Kate were here now.’’ 

‘Here she is,’’ said Ida slowly, and, turning 
away, walked to the window. 

Lucile gave one look at the slender figure 
standing there with drooping shoulders. She 
knew how Ida’s eyes looked when they were 
filled with tears. 

‘*Tdal’? she said. 

There was no answer. Snow was falling 
silently against the pane. Lucile cocked her 
head. Yes, that was Kate’s step coming down 
the corridor. She flung the door wide open 
and ran across the little room. 

‘*Tda!l’’ she cried. ‘‘Ida, you’ve got to come 
and stand by me. Come quick and hold tight 
to my hand. I’m going to say no.’’ 


THE PLATTSBURGERS 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


In Ten Chapters 


Te lieutenant’s denun- 

ciation affected the three 

culprits differently. Ted 
felt mortified, Gray was indig- 
nant, and Bradford was in- 
clined to see some humor in 
he situation. 

‘‘Whew, what a call down!” 
Bradford said. ‘*Wouldn’t it 
have been nuts to Greiner if 
he’d been listening outside !’’ 

‘*Wharton’s a narrow-mind- 
ed, petty tyrant!’’ Gray de- 
clared hotly. ‘‘He’s the only 
ofticer of the kind in the whole 
camp. No other company has 
an officer that bawls the men 
out and is always sarcastic 
and disagreeable. Greiner and 
Wharton are two of a kind— 
lobsters, both. ’’ 

‘*What do you suppose 
would happen to you if you 
told Wharton that?’’ asked 
Bradford. 

‘*He’d probably order me to . 
be shot at sunrise, and put 
Greiner in charge of the fir- 
ing: squad. I’ll bet anything 
Greiner’s been sniping to him ; 
I’ll bet that’s what he was 
doing in his tent. And he’s 
getting away with it, too. 
Wouldn’t it make you sick!’’ 

‘*T hope, anyway, the lieu- 
tenant understands that Ste- 
vens didn’t put us up to this,’’ 
‘Ted said anxiously. 

‘‘We made it clear enough to him, but it 
would be just like the lobster to be prejudiced 
against Stevens in spite of it.’’ 

‘*T say we keep this thing to ourselves,’’ 
suggested Bradford ; ‘*we don’t want it to get 
to Greiner’s ears. ’’ 

‘*No, that’s right,’’ said Gray. ‘‘I’m sore 
in body and soul; that saddle took most of the 
skin off me this afternoon. I think I’ll go to 
bed. ””? 

Some time in the course of the night Ted 
was awakened by a peal of thunder. Then he 
was instantly aware that rain was pouring 
down on the tent and that a high wind was 
driving it in under the rolled-up flaps. He 
began to undo the sustaining ropes near his 
bed and lower the flaps there, and soon every- 
one in the tent was awake and busy at similar 
tasks. The storm increased in violence, light- 
ning flashed and thunder pealed at frequent 
intervals, and the rain not only pelted furiously 
upon the walls of the tent but came cascading 
in through the opening at the peak. Stevens 
and Bradford moved the rifle rack out from 
under the stream; others rescued the clothes, 
which, hanging against the tent pole, had 
been receiving the full benefit of the deluge. 

‘*We’ve got to have that top closed,’’ said 
Greiner from. his comfortable pillow. He had 
finished letting down the flaps along the side 
of his bed, which was in no exposed position. 
‘*Some of you fellows will be drowned out.’’ 

‘*For once you’re right,’’ remarked Gray. 
‘*The foot of my bed is getting soaked. ’’ 

‘““Then I guess you’re elected,’’ remarked 
Greiner, with a chuckle of satisfaction. ‘‘It’s 
usually a two-men’s job to get that top closed. 
If you find you can’t do it‘alone, let me know, 
and I’ll send Ripley out to help you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, sure, you’d send some one else, all 
right !’’ said Gray, getting out of bed. ‘*You’re 
the most helpful little corporal I know. One 
thing,’’ he added, and he began to strip off 
his pyjamas, ‘‘I’m going to keep these dry, 
anyway—the only dry things I own.’’ 

‘“*T’ll go out with you; I’d rather go than 
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Chapter Five 


be sent,’’ said Ted, and he followed 
Gray’s example and divested himself of 
his pyjamas. 

‘“*Tf you need a third, just give a 
ceall,’? remarked Stevens. 

‘*Maybe if I did, Greiner would beat 
you to it,’? answered Gray, and with this 
parting shot he dashed out into the rain. Ted 
followed, and gasped as the cool, driving rain 
slapped against his bare skin. 

‘* Wow!’ said Gray. ‘‘ Look, everyone’s 
doing it!’’ And he burst into a laugh. 

Ted looked up the street, which at that 
instant was illuminated by a flash of lightning. 
About almost every tent naked or half-naked 
figures were capering, tossing ropes or run- 
ning with them. After the flash the forms 
could be only faintly seen, and the voices of 
advice, command or irritation were all drowned 
in the ensuing roll of thunder. — 

There were three ropes, each attached to a 
separate flap, to be dealt with, and the prob- 
lem was to get hold of the right rope first,. as 
the flaps had been folded back one upon 
another. Ted took what seemed to be the right 
one and started to walk round the tent with 
it, stepping over the guy ropes as he did so; 
but the flap at the top remained pinned down, 
and, although Ted shook the rope in the most 
persuasive manner, it was without result. 

““Get over on the other side,’’ suggested 
Gray, ‘‘and I’ll throw the rope over to you, 
and then I guess you can pull the flap across. ’’ 

Ted clambered over the guy ropes and 
waited. But after a time Gray called to him, 
‘*Tt’s no use; every time I throw, the wind 
beats the flap back!’’ 

‘‘Hurry up, you two!l’’? came Greiner’s 
voice from within. ‘‘We’re all getting wet 
now.’’ 

‘*That’s the best news I’ve heard,’’ re- 
sponded Gray. 

But the rain came pelting down and the 
wind blew with increasing violence; and 
although it was a satisfaction both to Gray 
and to Ted to know that Greiner was suffering 








some discomfort, they were quite certain it 


was not equal to theirs. They tugged and. 


tossed, first with one rope, then with another, 
all the while growing more chilled and more 
desperate. Another flash illuminated the street 
for them, and showed it empty ; evidently all 
those who had been in a similar predicament 
had adjusted their flaps and were once more 
warm and snug under shelter. To feel that they 
alone were incompetent aggravated the un- 
pleasantness of the situation. Gray grew 
excited and out of temper, and began to de- 
nounce the perversity of the ropes and the ani- 
mosity of the rain and wind; his voice rose 
with his irritation and his vocabulary became 
more violent. The result was sarcastic encour- 
agement from Greiner and laughter and 
applause from the two neighboring tents, 
mingled with such cries as, ‘‘Oh, cut it out! 
Can’t you let a fellow sleep ?’’ 

These appeals had the effect of restoring 
Gray’s good nature. ‘‘You lazy boobs!’’ he 
called out in reply. ‘‘Why don’t you get up 
and help a fellow? There are men being 
drowned in their beds, and I can’t save 
them.’’ 

Laughter greeted the remark, which struck 
Ted as so funny that he went on chuckling 
and snickering even after the others had 
ceased. His appreciation was contagious; at 
least it caused Gray to chuckle and snicker, 
too, even while he continued his efforts with 
the rope. 

‘*Say, you two lobsters think you’re awfully 
funny !’’ Greiner’s voice was raised in annoy- 


ance and exasperation. ‘‘I believe you’re just 


“ WERE YOU ASKING WHICH IS CORPORAL GREINER? THERE HE IS—THE FINE-LOOKING, DARK-COMPLEXIONED 
FELLOW. THE ONE YOU'D PICK RIGHT OFF AS A LEADER OF MEN” 


holding those flaps open so as to flood 
us—not trying to close them at all.’’ 
‘*Say, old top, how did you guess it?’’ 
was Gray’s disrespectful response ; and 
again came laughter from the other tents 
and indeed from that of the sufferers. 

‘*T’m coming out to see what you’re up to!’’ 
shouted Greiner, thoroughly angry. ‘‘If you’re 
putting up a game on us, I’ll bat your heads 
together. *’ 

‘*Who’s the grouch ?’’ asked some one in the 
adjoining A Company tent. 

‘*Corporal Greiner, ’’ responded Gray. ‘‘Cor- 
poral Greiner, Squad 16, finest little corporal 
ever was seen.’’ 

The impromptu rime was rewarded with 
another burst of laughter, and some one in the 
A Company tent asked, ‘‘Who’s the wit?’’ 
Before Ted or anyone else could make reply, 
Greiner, stripped to the skin, came rushing 
out, crying, ‘‘Now, what’s the matter with 
you two dubs?’’ He seized and jerked the 
ropes from Gray’s hands and started to circle 
the tent with them, stumbled on the guy 
ropes and fell with his full weight against the 
A Company tent. The consequence was that 
two of the stakes were wrenched out of the 
ground and that the side of the A Company 
tent was suddenly flattened inward by the 
force of the wind and rain, while the occupants 
howled out imprecations and demands for in- 
stant remedy. 

‘*Haul that tent off my head !’’ ‘You clumsy 
chump, what do you think you’re doing out 
there?’? ‘‘Stay in your own street, can’t 
you?’’ Those were but a few of the remarks 
that the aggrieved A Company men addressed 
to Greiner. 

‘Oh, shut up! I’ve got troubles of my 
own!’? answered Greiner. And he proceeded 
to haul on the ropes of his own tent without 
trying to redress the damage he had done. 

The complaints and demands of the A Com- 
pany men grew more insistent, but Greiner, 
fussing and muttering over his own problem, 
paid not the slightest attention to them. 








‘*Our corporal says your tent shouldn’t have 
got in his way!’’ Gray called to the com- 
plainants. ‘‘Wait a second; I’ll see what I can 
do for you.’’ 

He and Ted thrust in the uprooted stakes 
as far as they were able. ‘‘Got an axe or a 
mallet, anyone?’’ Gray asked; and some one 
shoved an axe out from under the A Com- 
pany tent. In a few moments he had driven 
the stakes in solid and made the guy ropes 
fast. Then he and Ted heaved on them, 
and the afflicted neighbors expressed their 
thanks, and also their opinion of the clumsy 
corporal. 

**Now, then, come here and tend to busi- 
ness!’? ordered Greiner, whose temper was 
not improved by the taunts and maledictions. 
‘Ripley, you take this-rope and carry it round 
that way. Gray, you take this one and follow 
Ripley. If the thing catches, with either of 
you, don’t jerk and yank; toss it up and try 
to loosen the flap gently. I’ll handle this rope 
myself. ’’ 

But the efforts failed; the flaps seemed 
lashed securely in place. 

**Confound it!’’ exclaimed Greiner. ‘*‘What 
kind of a mess have you two made of these 
ropes since you’ve been out here? I don’t 
see how we’re going to get that hole closed. 
I’m going in to keep dry the best way I 
can. ” 

‘*You fellows have a corporal that’s a quit- 
ter, haven’t you?’’ came a voice from the A 
Company tent. 

‘*Quitter nothing; it’s not my job to keep 
other people dry!’’ Greiner answered. And 
then, to justify himself to 
the listening hostile ears, he 
addressed Gray and Ripley: 
‘*You fellows got those ropes 
tangled up so they won’t 
work; it’s up to you to fix 
them. ’’ 

‘*You certainly are a bird !’’ 
ejaculated Gray. 

But Greiner ducked into 
the tent and there announced 
to the others, ‘‘You fellows 
will have to keep yourselves 
dry the best way’ you can. 
There’s nothing to be done 
about it.’’ 

‘“There’s one thing I’d like 
mighty well to do about it,’’ 
said Gray, who, with Ted, 
had followed Greiner inside. 
‘I'd like to lead a mutiny 
with anyone to put you and 
your bed under the drip.’’ 

‘“*There’s nothing I’d like 
much better than to have you 
try it,’’ retorted Greiner. 

There was a morose silence 
while in the pitch-black dark- 
ness of the tent the three 
fellows dried themselves and 
hunted for clothing. The rain 
beat, the wind battered, and 
the torrent poured in through 
the hole in the roof, spattered 
and splashed, and formed 
pools and rivulets in the sandy 
ground. 

‘*T wonder, ’’ said Stevens, 
who had been lying in bed without speaking 
through all the controversy that had raged, 
‘*T wonder if it wouldn’t be possible for one 
of us to shin up the pole and fix those flaps? 
I guess I’ll try it.’’ 

He made the effort, and got up about two 
thirds of the way before he slid back. 

‘It’s so wet and slippery,’’ he explained ; 
‘*but I think I can make it.’’ 

‘Let me try,’’ suggested Ted. ‘‘I’m much 
lighter ; just give me a back to start with.’’ 

** All right. ’’ 

Stevens stood close to the pole ; Ted mounted 
from a bed to his shoulders and then sprang 
upward. He was a good climber and he did 
not have very far to go, but the pole certainly 
was slippery. He clung and scrambled, and at 
last succeeded in getting a hand on one of the 
ropes at the top of the pole. 

**Good boy !’’ cried Stevens. ‘‘Now can you 
manage the flap?’’ 

Ted worked away with his free hand. ‘‘I 
think I’ve got it now!’’ he called after a 
moment. ‘‘Only some one will have to go out- 
side and carry the ropes round before I can fix 
it in place. ’’ 

**T’m your man,’’ said Gray, and dashed 
out at once. 

A little manipulation by Ted and some cor- 
responding maneuvring by Gray, and the flap 
was closed and the rain shut out. Ted slid 
down the pole, Gray ran back into the tent, 
and each of them received the warm congratu- 
lations of the other occupants, with the excep- 
tion of Greiner. 

‘*Now, for goodness’ sake, let’s cut out the 
talk and get to sleep!’’ said the corporal. 

The next morning the sun was shining 
bright and warm. After the setting-up exercises 
the fellows spread their wet garments and bed- 
ding on the sunny slopes of the tent. Some 
members of A Company came strolling round 
out of curiosity, and stood grinning while the 
clothes were being arranged. 

‘‘Which is Corporal Greiner?’’ asked one, 
and the others all laughed. The question was 
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not know what he had been talking about, and | tried to get corporals ousted. And looking at | all his strength. The horses came to the surface, 
they resented being taken collectively to task | Greiner’s reddening face, they thought they | and, although the swift current was carrying 
understood also the reference to corporals who | them toward the pond, they headed for the 
But Ted and Gray and Bradford understood | tried to get men transferred. 


unnecessary, for the chevrons on Greiner’s 
sleeve identified him. He flushed and turned 
his back. c 

Gray, however, came up to the group of 
visitors and with an air of great innocence and 
in a loud voice said, ‘‘Were you asking which 
is Corporal Greiner? There he is—the fine- 
looking, dark-complexioned fellow. The one 
you’d pick right off as a leader of men.’’ 

The visitors seemed amused. Greiner turned 
and called sharply : 

‘*Gray ? 

‘*Yes, mon corporal.’’ 

*“*Go in and make up your bed; it’s a dis- 
grace to the tent.’’ 

‘*And not the only thing that is,’’ observed 
Gray, as he sauntered off to obey the order. 

The visitors laughed again, and one of them 
said to Ted, who had been standing by, high] 
amused by the interchange: ‘ 

‘*What’s that fellow’s name?’’ 

‘*Gray—Charles Gray,’’ Ted answered. 

‘*Peach, isn’t he?’’ 

‘*Pretty good, you bet.’’ 

‘*You and he are the fellows that fixed up 
our tent for us when Corporal Greiner there 
tried to knock it down, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*Gray did most of it,’? Ted answered. 

‘*We’re much obliged to you, anyway. Tell 
that clumsy corporal of yours that, if he wants 
to visit us again, he’s not to try to come in 
through the roof.’’ 

Grejner pretended not to hear; he proceeded 
to make up his pack with an air of noncha- 
lance. The A Company visitors returned to 
their street, and Ted set about making up his 
pack not far from where Greiner was at work. 
It was called the ‘‘forty-pound pack,’’ and, 
although that description of it was slightly 
excessive, it was heavy enough to be a most 
irksome burden after a fellow had carried it for 
a while. It contained half of a shelter tent, five 
tent pins and the jointed wooden tent pole, a 
condiment tin, a blanket and a poncho. Lieut. 
Wharton had told the company that a soldier 
not only carried his pack on the march, but 
went into battle wearing it—that to the soldier 
lying prone and firing at the enemy the pack 
afforded. protection against shrapnel, and that 
it was not even thrown away before a charge; 
so the sooner the company got used to the 
burden the better. He had also advised that 
each man get another to help him in rolling 
up the pack, as one man could not make a 
. neat job of it. 

Ted saw that Greiner had his pack ready 
for rolling. 

‘Do you want a hand?’’ he asked. 

Greiner admitted rather grudgingly that he 
did, and so Ted helped him. Then Greiner 
offered to give Ted a hand with his pack, and 
even helped him to slip it over his shoulders. 
It was the first gracious treatment that he had 
accorded his subordinate, and the subordinate 
was quite overcome by it. ‘‘I guess all that 
roasting has made Greiner ashamed of him- 
self,’’ thought Ted. 

That Greiner was feeling sensitive over the 
humiliation that he had undergone, his bearing 
that morning indicated. He was more quiet 
than usual and, in fact, did not once address 
a sharp word of criticism or correction to a 
member of the squad—not even to Ted. And 
it was the first day when the corporal of a 
squad was given real responsibility in the 
field, for it was the first day of extended order 
work. In deploying, the corporal led his 
squad; he saw to it that the members of it 
kept their distances; in the battle practice, 
when the men were lying prone and firing— 
or rather making believe to fire—at the imagi- 
nary enemy, the corporal watched them, to see 
that they did not fire too fast or too slow. 
There was plenty of opportunity that morning 
for Greiner to snap out some sharp correction, 
but he showed instead surprising self-restraint. 

That may have been owing partly to the talk 
that Lieut. Wharton addressed to the company 
during the first intermission in the morning’s 
work. The lieutenant stood down near the 
foot of the line, and his remarks seemed par- 
ticularly intended therefore for a squad of the 
third or fourth platoon. 

**Some of you fellows,’ said the lieutenant 
severely, ‘‘don’t yet seem to have even the 
most rudimentary idea of military discipline. 
Now there’s one thing that has got to stop, 
and stop absolutely, and that is this intriguing 
that’s been going on among some of you. 
There’s to be no more of this underground 
work, trying to get men that some of you 
don’t happen to like transferred to other tents 
or to other squads, trying to get corporals that 
some of you don’t like ousted from their jobs 
and others appointed. Last night I’d no sooner 
got done kicking a corporal out of my tent 
who’d come to request the transfer of a man 
from his squad than I had to kick a bunch of 
men out who had come to request the transfer 
of a corporal. What do you men think this 
camp is? A young ladies’ seminary, where 
you go round tattling on one another? I want 
you all to understand that such practices are 
to cease. If there are to be any changes made 
in the organization of the company, they will 
be made by the company commander, without 
assistance or suggestion from any of you.’’ 

After the lieutenant had walked away, the 
members of the company expressed consider- 
able bewilderment and indignation. They did 





for the misdemeanors of a few. 


Clearly enough the reference to the men who 
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AT SHALE CLIFF BREAC 
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ED ALLYN’S trip down the 

beach for kelp was not proving so 

satisfactory as he had hoped it 
would. In the first place, the tide was 
not so low as he had expected to find 
it; the surf, which was unusually high, even 
for December, was still running up over the 
firmer sand, and in the softer sand near the 
cliff the wheels of the heavy cart sank in con- 
siderably over their rims. Notwithstanding 
that there had been a big easterly blow, Jed 
found only small patches of the weed here and 
there. Furthermore, the horses were giving 
him a good deal of trouble; they were fretful 
at the wash of the breakers about their feet, 
and would not stand still. 

After a while he noticed that, instead of 
receding, the surf was continually advancing 
farther up the beach toward the foot of the cliffs 
that flanked the shore for several miles. Puzzled, 
he looked at his watch. Unless Couch’s alma- 
nace was wrong, there should be another half 
hour of the ebb. He decided to trust the 
almanac and to stay long enough to fill his 
wagon. At high tide there would be ten feet 
of water at the base of the cliffs; but he thought 
he should be safe for two hours longer at least. 

Presently a big batch of kelp, swashing back 
and forth at the edge of the water, caught his 
attention. He began at once to fork the wet, 
heavy stuff into his cart. He was glad that he 
had kept on. Jed worked at the Whipple farm, 
and he had no desire to face the ridicule with 
which the other hands would greet him, if he 
returned from Shale Cliff Breach after an 
easterly storm with his cart only half filled 
with kelp. More than anything else he dreaded 
to be thought incompetent. 

A breaker higher than the rest presently 
forced him to retreat a little way up the beach. 
The horses started ahead nervously. The next 
wave drove him back still farther, and the 
backwash buried the broad wheel rims eight 
inches deep in the white sand. 

As he started the horses ahead, he began to 
believe that his suspicions of half an hour 
before had been well founded. Notwith- 
standing the almanac, the tide had turned. 
In both directions the cliff presented high 
walls up which there was no way for a team 
to climb. It was three miles back to the 
‘*breachway,’’ a narrow opening in the cliff 
through which the water poured on its way to 
and from a tidewater pond. But unless the tide 
was too high a team could cross the ‘‘breach- 
way.’’ Nearly a mile beyond it the cliffs fell 
away and a road led up from the beach to 
higher ground. It was a good- hour’s pull for 
the horses with their load of kelp. 

Keeping them down close to the edge of the 
water where the sand was hard, Jed started 
them back at a fast walk. The tide appeared 
to be rising fast now ; evidently the heavy wind 
was driving the sea in toward the land. Jed 
and the horses were forced farther and farther 
back under the shadow of the cliffs, and the 
going continually became harder. 

In alarm Jed chirruped to the horses, and 
they broke into a trot. But the pace soon 
began to tell on them, and after a little Jed let 
them slow down to a walk again. The roar 
of the surf frightened them, and they kept 
shying away from the waves. Jed had all he 
could do to hold them to a straight course; he 
would have given a good deal to be safe past 
the ‘‘breachway.’’ 

The surf slowly pushed them back one yard 
after another toward the cliff. In spite of the 
raw wind, the horses, a strong, well-mated 
pair, were sweating freely. Jed no longer 
urged them on, for he knew that they were 
doing the best they could. At last he dropped 
the reins over the seat and, seizing the pitch- 
fork,: began to throw out the kelp. 

The menace of the surf grew more alarming. 
Although his arms and his back ached, he 
worked furiously ; after a while he was glad 
to see that, now that the load was lightened, 
the horses were increasing their pace. But the 
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‘*breachway’’ was still a mile and a half 
distant. By the time they should reach 
it the water would be pouring through 
six feet deep and the team might not 
be able to cross. 

Seizing the whip, he lashed the horses into 
a run. Unused to that means of persuasion, 
the animals bolted wildly ahead. But Jed 
could hear their heavy breathing even above 
the sound of the surf, and reluctantly had to 
admit that the pace was too fast for them. The 
tide had forced them back to within a few 
yards of the cliff, and here in the sifting sand 
the footing was bad. 

**Tt’s no use,’’ he told himself at last. ‘*The 
boss will have to lose a good lumber wagon if 
he expects to save the pair.’’ 

Jumping down from his seat, he unhitched 
the horses from the wagon. 

‘*Now, Bess,’’ he said, as he mounted one 
of the pair, ‘‘you’ve got to quit that nonsense 
and take a little deeper to the water.’’ 

With the small end of his whipstock he gave 
the mare a smart blow across the rump. 
Breathing loudly, the pair leaped ahead, and 
their plunging hoofs drenched Jed in a blind- 
ing shower of icy spray. 

**Come on, Hal! Now, Bess!’’ he cried. 
**T’ve got to get you back to the farm, and 
you’ve got to run, both of you!’ 

And run they did, as if they had fully real- 
ized their danger. They were showing better 
speed now, for Jed had driven them to the 
firmer sand and was keeping them there as 
well as he could. 

But little by little the giant combers crowded 
them closer to the wall. Jed swallowed hard 
as he wondered whether the horses would be 
able to make the ‘‘breachway.’’ He had long 
since given up all thought of reaching the cliff 
road, a mile beyond it. His only hope was to 
swim the horses through the breach instead 
of across it, and to guide them to the shore of 
the big pond behind the cliffs. 

He was using the whip freely now, for Bess 
was lagging. ‘‘Poor girl, I know you’re al- 
most winded,’’ he said, ‘‘but just a little 
better, old girl.’’ 

At the rate at which the tide had been rising 
it would cover the beach within five minutes. 
Jed knew that once the full strength of the 
surf struck them there would be a brief strug- 
gle in the powerful breakers—and then the end 
of all of them! 

The surf grew higher and higher as they 
neared the ‘‘breachway.’’ The water at last 
covered the whole width of the beach ; the big 
combers were breaking dangerously close, and 
the horses, panic-stricken by the roar and the 
fury of the waves, ran as they had never run 
before. 

As they approached the mouth of the 
‘*breachway’’ a towering comber reared itself 
directly in their path. Jed tried with all his 
strength to turn the pair in from it; but, regard- 
less of their danger, they plunged madly on. 
The comber broke a few feet away from them. 
Bess stumbled, and Jed went sprawling clear 
of her head into the surf. The rush of the 
water carried him out from under the horses’ 
hoofs, and the next moment he realized that 
Bess had scrambled to her feet and that the 
pair were pulling him through the water toward 
the ‘‘breachway.’’ The loop end of the reins 
that he had thrown over his arm had held. 

He tried to get to his feet, but the horses 
were dragging him too fast for that. Seizing 
the reins in both hands, he managed to get his 
head above the water and to draw a full breath. 
Sand and water filled his eyes and ears and 
for a moment he could neither see nor hear. 

A glance soon told him, however, that 
the horses had reached the ‘‘breachway.’’ 
The next moment 
they had plunged 
in over their heads. 
Taking fresh hold 
of the reins, Jed 
clung to them with 


opposite bank of the ‘‘breachway’’; they evi- 
dently meant to cross over and try to reach 
the road up the cliff, a mile farther on. 

Jed strove desperately to turn them in toward 
the pond. He knew that, if they once gained 
the other side, he could never turn them back ; 
and they could not reach the cliff road—the 
tide was already too high. 

His head went under again, but he kept his 
hold on the reins and fought desperately to 
regain the surface. The icy water was taking 
his strength fast, but even as he struggled to 
reach the surface an idea occurred to him. 

In spite of the danger of being struck by 
their hind hoofs, he began to pull himself 
hand over hand along by the reins, toward the 
horses. As he came abreast of Bess the bank 
was only a few yards away. Using all the 
strength he had left, he grasped her bridle and 
began to splash water into the eyes of the 
two animals. 

It was too much for them ; they had to close 
their eyes and turn their heads. But at the 
very moment when Jed was swinging them in, 
another breaker surged into the ‘‘breachway’’ 
and buried them all beneath its crest. Jed’s 
grasp was wrenched loose of the bridle, and he 
came choking to the surface a few feet ahead 
of the struggling horses. Once more they were 
headed toward the bank. 

Realizing that his life as well as the lives of 
the horses depended now on his heading them 
off, he stroked frantically against the current. 
He knew that he had not enough strength left 
to swim the length of the ‘‘breachway.’’ Inch 
by inch he gained on the current and at last 
grasped Bess’s bridle again. He began once 
more to splash the blinding spray into their 
eyes. 

Slowly, but surely, he forced their heads 

round until they were facing straight up the 
breach. A moment later it was 
too late for them to turn back. 
The current had carried them in 
until the high walls of the cliff cut 
off any chance of their landing. 
The tide, increasing as the breach 
narrowed, carried them on at a tre- 
mendous rate. Several times the 
powerful swirls and eddies of the 
current pulled them under. 
Jed grasped Bess’s hames for 
| surer support. Numbed as he was 
and weakened by the icy water, 
he had all he could do to cling to 
the horse. He knew that he had 
reached the limit of his endurance, 
and he feared that the animals 
would never win their way through 
in time to save him. 

But at last they rounded a curve 
and Jed could see the water of the 
pond stretching out before them. 
A few minutes later he succeeded in 
guiding the panting horses out on a 
sandy slope that bordered the pond. 

Half an hour after that, Mr. 
Whipple and one of the men were 
rubbing down the horses. 

‘There, now, you never mind 9% 
about the wagon, Jed. I reckon (9) 
you did mighty well to save the 
horses. You just get intothehouse — 
now and let the missus tend to 
you, unless you want to have 
pneumonia. ’’ 

‘Tt was a dilapidated wagon 
that Mr. Whipple found the 
next day half buried: beneath 
the sand at the foot of thecliffs. 
The wheels, he decided, were 
all that was worth saving; 
but he considered himself as 
fortunate in having two sound 
horses and a helper who had 
had the pluck to save them. 
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MARSHAL JOFFRE, AFTER LANDING FROM 
THE MAYFLOWER AT WASHINGTON 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE only thing you can afford not to pay 
is a grudge. 


An Ounce of Aid is worth a Ton of Sorrow; 
So help him Now—don’t pity him To-morrow. 
N a national crisis the ‘‘sentiment’’ that 
counts is the kind that justifies its anagram, 
**It sent men.’’ 
F the flour manufacturers agree to the 
request of the government and mill only 
whole-wheat flour, as they seem disposed to 
do, it will not only save about sixty million 
bushels of wheat in the coming year but also 
make more wholesome flour. 
HE soldier of the commissary’”’ is a 
happy phrase that President Wilson used 
in his appeal to all classes to do their duty in 
the present crisis. Every boy who works faith- 
fully in the fields this summer will be doing 
his part—and a very vital part it is—as truly 
as his friends on the patrol boats or in the 
training camps. 


S a part of the campaign to reduce the 
number of accidents among railway 
workers a ‘‘safety-first car’’ is going from 
station to station along the Canadian govern- 
ment railways. It remains at divisional and 
terminal points a week or more, and by means 
of motion pictures teaches the men the safest 
way to do their work. 
HE word ‘‘conscription’’ stirs a resent- 
ment that is not justified. Our public- 
school system virtually conscripts every boy 
and every girl at a certain age; the jury 
system conscripts a large part of the male 
population. If it is the word itself that is 
objectionable, let us call it ‘‘selection’’ or 
‘*selective military draft.’’ 


EW YORK follows the example of 

Pennsylvania in establishing a_ state 
constabulary. The force, which will consist of 
237 men, will do much for the greater safety of 
life and property in country communities. The 
Pennsylvania force, which was organized in 
1906, and which is about as large as that of 
New York, is composed almost wholly of 
former soldiers in the regular army. 


UBA is no half-hearted ally. Its navy of 
more than twenty war vessels, which is 
to be reinforced by fifty submarine chasers 
now building, is patrolling the coasts of the 
island to make sure that Germans do not es- 
tablish a U-boat base there; and President 
Menocal is earnest in his desire that at least 
a part of the army, which now numbers about 
thirty-five thousand men, shall carry the Cuban 
flag into battle in Europe. 
T is good news that the rice crop of India, 
as well as that of Japan, of which we spoke 
last week, is exceptionally large. Rice is one 
of the few articles of food that have not been 
soaring in price of late. As a result the use of 
rice is increasing. If you are one of those who 
appreciate the excellence of that cheap food, 
you will be interested in the article by Dr. 
Galloway on another page, which deals with 
rice-growing in many lands, and in the receipts 
for cooking rice that were printed on the 
Family Page for April. 


HE peanut is ceasing to be the butt of 
jokers. Last year the value of the crop in 
the United States was $56,000,000, which is 
about five times its value ten years ago. The 
South is finding out that there is more money 
in an acre of peanuts than in an acre of cotton. 


Although we think of peanuts as peculiarly an - 


American product, the United States in 1914 





imported 44,549,789 pounds of peanuts and 
1,332,108 gallons of peanut oi]. The war has 
shut off the importations. That fact, with the 
growing knowledge of the food value of pea- 
nuts and the discovery that cottonseed mills 
can be used to make peanut oil, has brought 
about the remarkable growth of the industry. 
Last year in Texas alone 200,000 acres were 
devoted to the crop—an increase of a thousand 
per cent over the acreage of the year before. 
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FINANCING THE WAR 


HE vote of Congress, by which the 
"Tosa States is authorized to issue bonds 

in the enormous sum of $5,000,000, 000, 
and the proposal to raise some $1, 750,000,000 
more by taxes, have wakened the American 
people to a new conception both of the enor- 
mous cost of modern war and of the ability 
of the country to meet it. 

The largest previous loan that our govern- 
ment ever placed was the $800,000,000 6-per- 
cent issue of the Civil War, put out at intervals 
during 1864 and 1865. But when last February 
England made a single bond issue of $5,000, - 
000,000, and Germany, -by the subscriptions of 
September, 1915, raised $3,000,000,000 in one 
month, we began to see what our own partici- 
pation in the war might require of us. 

The cost of modern wars is met in varying 
proportions by borrowing and by increased 
taxes. That the whole cost should be paid by 
increased taxes, when the expense is so entirely 
out of proportion to ordinary public expendi- 
ture, is manifestly impossible, unless taxes are 
to be so heavy as to crush the people and so 
put a stop to business; but all well-managed 
governments try to pay a large part of their 
war costs in that way. It is said that our 
Revolutionary War is the only war in British 
history that the government paid for wholly 
by loans. In the long war with Napoleon, 
Great Britain met nearly 40 per cent of its 
expenditure by taxes. Only about 25 per cent 
of what the present war is costing Great 
Britain is covered’ by new taxation; but if 
we take only its own war expenditure, and 
do not include its loans to its allies, the per- 
centage met by taxation is considerably larger. 
France has met only about 14 per cent of the 
war costs by new taxation, and until this 
year Germany paid a much smaller part in 
that way, and for a time levied no war taxes 
whatever. 

The bond issue bill lately passed by Con- 
gress prescribes that of the total $5,000, 000, 000 
to be borrowed our government shall lend 
$3, 000,000,000 to our European allies, and that 
they shall deposit in exchange bonds of their 
own that bear the same rate of interest. On its 
face that might seem to be a needless operation, 
especially since our allies are already raising 
money on their own bonds; but the particular 
reason for the plan is that the Allied Powers 
are paying for their large purchases of mate- 
rial in the United States by selling bonds to 
American investors on terms very disadvan- 
tageous to the Allies. 

Their American purchases have lately 
amounted on the average to nearly $10,000,000 
a day, and the bonds that they sold in the 
United States to get money to pay for them 
have lately had to pay interest at the rate of 
from 5% to 6% per cent. The new United 
States bonds will pay only 3% per cent, for 
here at home the credit of our government is 
naturally higher than that of other borrowers. 
The transaction therefore really means that 
the United States will lend its credit to its 
allies. It is believed that since the war began 
the British government has lent in similar 
fashion $4,400,000,000 to its poorer allies, 
Russia, Italy, Belgium, Serbia and Roumania. 

It is not yet known how much of the 
$5, 000,000,000 that we purpose to borrow will 
be called for in a single year. If we should 
raise the whole amount in that time, and if 
the new taxes should produce $1,750,000, 000, 
we should then be paying by taxation about 
26 per cent of our total war expenditure, 
including the money that we are to furnish 
the Allies; but if the loans to the Allies are 
not included, we should be raising 47 per cent 
by taxation. 

It is frequently said that we are going to 
borrow $7,000,000,000, because Congress has 
also authorized an issue of $2,000,000,000 in 
‘‘certificates of indebtedness, ’’ to run only one 
year ; but the purpose of that loan is merely to 
pay current expenses until the new long-term 
bonds can be sold or the new taxes are col- 
lected. 

Most encouraging is the certainty expressed 
by our most experienced bankers and financiers 
that, if the taxes are wisely distributed and 
the whole amount of the loan is not asked for 
at one time, the United States will be able to 





raise the money without difficulty, and at the 
same time to provide for its home industries 
and for the needs of neutral countries. 


69 
THE WOMAN’S PART 


\V t ces play an enormous part in 
every war. Nothing in America has 
been more notable since this country 

entered the great conflict than the good sense, 

as well as the unselfish patriotism, that our 
women have shown in preparing to do their 
part. There has been, of course, some of the 
spectacular, notoriety-seeking sort of patriot- 
ism that sets women to posing for their pic- 
tures in the act of aiming a revolver or of 
crouching behind a machine gun in a trench; 
but that has appeared in negligible quantity. 

The real women know the seriousness of what 

they have to do, and are going about it with 

a straightforward common sense that no body 

of men could surpass. 

Take, for example, the ‘‘war letter’’ that 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
has issued to its members. The suggestions in 
it are as useful to women in other states as to 
residents of Massachusetts, and to those who 
oppose the franchise for women as to those 
who favor it. The keynote of it is organiza- 
tion. Do not try to do alone what you can do 
better through codperation with others ; and do 
not duplicate machinery. Join some organiza- 
tion already in existence, and work with it. 

Do not seek the spectacular work, like driving 
a motor ambulance. A few women of wealth 
and leisure can attend to that. The important 
things are enlarging the food supply, eliminat- 
ing waste and preserving the public health. 

The best way to enlarge the food supply is 
to get advice from the state agricultural experi- 
ment station and from practical farmers, and 
then to create the local machinery for estab- 
lishing supervised back-yard gardens, super- 
vised boys’ and girls’ gardens and supervised 
gardens in vacant lots ploughed by the com- 
munity. To make an individual back-yard 
garden does not require any machinery—only 
will power and work. 

Eliminating waste falls naturally under 
three heads: saving in food, saving in clothes 
and saving in material. You can save food by 
studying the markets and buying chiefly those 
things that are in season; by purchasing only 
what you need and not hoarding; by efficient 
cooking ; by canning fruits and vegetables, and 
by sending nothing to the garbage pail that 
can be made palatable for the table. 

In clothing, the chance to save is almost 
wholly personal, and in large part a matter of 
temperament; but proper economy in clothes 
will add more to the sum available for worthier 
uses than saving of any other kind. 

The saving in material touches waste paper, 
old clothing, shoes, rubber, bones, and all the 
other things that make junkmen as a class so 
large in girth and so cheerful. 

In the days of chivalry when knights went 
forth to war the chatelaine stayed at home 
and kept the castle. Time has changed neither 
the necessity nor the relative value of the 
service; and, to paraphrase Stevenson, here is 
room for all that a woman has of fortitude and 
delicacy. 

2.9 


COOPERATION 


N every previous war of ours except the 

Revolution the nation has fought single- 

handed. Now we are late comers to a 
conflict that includes on one side or the other 
nearly all of the civilized world. We are of 
course allies of the Entente, yet we have en- 
tered into no alliance with the members of it. 
We have the power to make formal and perma- 
nent alliances, for that power exists and must 
reside in every sovereign state. We have not 
divested ourselves of it by disuse, and it is not 
forbidden by the Constitution. Nevertheless, 
the traditional policy of the government is 
against using it, and the time has not yet come 
to reverse that policy. 

Between this country and the Allies, who 
have just sent over to us a commission of their 
most eminent men, there will be no binding 
alliance, but only what may be called an inter- 
national gentlemen’s agreement. All the Allies, 
ourselves included, are seeking the same end; 
but some of them have aims and ambitions of 
their own in which we have no share, and 
which we may not support in the final peace 
conference unless incidentally they promote 
the cause that all of us have in common. 

Meantime, the one object—for we have 
already modified the President’s phrase — is 
peace by means of victory. As each country 
must organize itself to perform the most efficient 
service to that end, so all the countries must 


organize the grand campaign by assigning 
to each the task that it can best undertake. 
That is the purpose which has brought to 
America the members of the distinguished 
mission. To them the whole problem is famil- 
iar. Similar conferences of the leaders in 
France, Italy, Russia and Great Britain have 

unverwooo a been frequent, and undoubtedly 
© wnoenwooo fruitful of good. In many re- 
spects the possibilities of our 
being able to help efficiently are 
as great as those of any one of 
the Allies. The men to whom 
we have given such a hearty and 
enthusiastic welcome know what 
they need most, and what we 
ean give them most abundantly. 
They also know what errors our 
inexperience may cause us to 
commit, and are ready with a 
timely warning. 

The attitude that we should 
take toward them and their 
advice should be anything but 
that of standing on our dignity, 
raising obstacles to the form 
of assistance that they suggest, 
advancing alternative plans of our own, which 
may not fit in with theirs, and persisting in 
blunders that they know to be useful only to 
the enemy. That is not the attitude of the 
people, and they will pardon no man in office, 
high or low, who muddles the situation by 
ill-timed contrary-mindedness. About the mat- 
ter in hand, Mr. Balfour and his associates are 
wiser than we are. The best way to show our 
wisdom is to follow their advice. 


od 


OUR NEW FRIENDSHIPS 
N: one who has even the rudiments of an 





ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
ON HIS ARRIVAL 
IN AMERICA 


imagination can have missed altogether 

the significance of the rapturous joy 
with which our new allies welcomed the en- 
trance of the United States into the war. It 
was not a sigh or a shout of relief that went 
up, although it is easy to fancy their enemies 
gloating over the manifestation as proof of their 
despair of winning without assistance. Britons . 
and Frenchmen took our action, and had a 
right to take it, as a moral justification, an 
acceptance and a championship of their cause 
as one based on humanity and justice, and 
opposed to dynastic greed, oppression and 
wrong. Even when we held aloof they had no 
misgivings. They are not more confident of 
their ground now, but they will bear their 
heavy burden with greater courage and cheer- 
fulness because this great democracy has 
stepped to their side, holds out the hand of 
fellowship and undertakes to ease them of a 
part of that burden. 

What a dramatic revolution we have seen 
since the time, even now not so remote, when 
our cheap politicians delighted to twist the 
lion’s tail and when the lesser, untraveled 
British writers found little in America that 
did not incite them to sneers and contemptuous 
misrepresentation ! What can be more thrilling 
to Americans than the sight of the Stars and 
Stripes floating from the flagstaff on the Par- 
liament Building at Westminster ; or the King 
and the Queen, with a great throng of men and 
women of both countries, listening to a sermon 
by an American bishop in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; or the governments of all the Allied 
Powers hailing our action as setting the su- 
preme seal on the righteousness of their cause? 
On our part we respond with a popular energy, 
a call for instant and effective participation in 
the conflict, that expresses itself urgently but 
impotently in impatience at departmental de- 
lays and legislative hesitations. 

It is the strictest truth that we enter the 
war with no wish for gain of any sort. We 
covet no territory, we shall demand no money 
indemnity, we shall exact no commercial 
advantages. It is universally and enthusiasti- 
cally admitted by all neutrals, as well as by 
our new allies, that our course is one of 
unprecedented national unsefishness. Yet we 
shall undoubtedly profit by it. Had we 
remained merely onlookers until the end of 
the war, the conclusion of peace would have 
left us friendless among the nations. We have 
already incurred the deep hatred of the German 
government and the German people. We should 
have been attacked whenever it might have 
suited the Kaiser’s purpose; and the British 
and the French, calling to mind that we had 
withheld our hand in the great struggle that 
they have all along maintained is as much in 
our interest as in theirs, would have looked on at 
our distress with cool and cynical indifference. 

That attitude has now become impossible. 
When the war ends, as it will end, in victory 
for those with whom we have cast our lot, the 
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position of the United States on this continent 
will be secure. International friendships are 
not so strong or so lasting as international 
hatreds, but this new friendship is one of the 
enduring kind. If we need help, we shall have 
it. Moreover, there is a new warmth of feeling 
toward us on the part of our sister republics in 
this hemisphere—a warmth that has replaced 
long misunderstandings not of our making. 


aie” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—In spite of the opposition of 
Speaker Clark and of other influential 
members of the House, the bill that provides 
for raising the new army by means of a selec- 
tive draft passed by a vote of 397 to 24. The 
amendment that provided for a preliminary 
trial of the volunteer system was voted down, 
279 to 98. The Senate also passed a similar bill 
by a vote of 81 to 8. The two bills differed in 
the ages between which conscription was to be 
applied, and the matter was accordingly sent 
to conference. The House bill made all men 
from 21 to 40 subject to draft; the Senate bill 
fixed the ages at 21 and 27.——The Senate 
passed a resolution authorizing the President 
to take over and use ships owned in whole or 
in part by Germans, and lying in American 
harbors.——The House considered the espion- 
age and censorship bill and also a resolution 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture broad 
powers over the sale, distribution and conser- 
vation of the nation’s food supply. 
e 
ATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR.— 
Word came from Mexico City that the 
Mexican government was convinced of the 
necessity of supporting the other American re- 
publics in their protest against German methods 
of warfare. Measures have been taken to quiet 
the pro-German propaganda that has made 
considerable headway in Mexico, and it was 
believed that President Carranza might go so 
far as to break relations with Germany. ——On 
April 28 Guatemala gave the German minister 
his passports and offered the United States the 
use of its ports and railways for the common 
defense. ——Brazil has decided to remain neu- 
tral, at least for the present, although it has 
ceased diplomatic relations with Germany. 
: se] 
ONSPIRACY TRIAL.—Capt. Franz von 
Rintelen, a German naval officer, former 
Congressmen Fowler and Buchanan of Illi- 
nois, former Attorney-General Monnett of 
Ohio, David Lamar, Herman Schulteis and 
H. B. Martin were on trial in New York, 
charged with conspiracy in the interest of a 
belligerent power to instigate strikes in muni- 
tions factories and in other ways to interfere 
with the lawful trade of the United States. It 
was in evidence that Rintelen brought over 
$500,000 to this country to finance his plots. 
g 
HE WAR COUNCIL.— Arrangements 
were made for this country to supply 
$200,000,000 to Italy and France out of the 
money to be raised by the great bond issue. 
Further advances will be made to the Allied 
nations as necessity demands. ——The French 
and British commissioners impressed on the 
President their desire to have an American 
armed force in France at the earliest possible 
moment; they believe that the moral effect of 
such a force would be even greater than the 
material assistance it could give. On May 1 
it was announced that the government had 
agreed to this plan, and would dispatch a force 
of perhaps 20,000 men at the earliest possible 
moment. ——On the same day the French com- 
mission visited the Capitol and received an 
enthusiastic welcome in the Senate Chamber. 
—tThe Italian commission was said by the 
newspapers to be already on its way to the 
United States. Mr. Root consented to lead 
the American commission that is to go to 
Russia: Through that commission the United 
States is to offer to the new government un- 
stinted aid in the task of establishing republican 
institutions firmly in Russia and of carrying 
on the war against Germany. 
e 
AY DAY ABROAD.—The labor holi- 
day was celebrated with some disorder 
in Petrograd. During one street fight a bomb 
was thrown, and Gen. Kashtalinski was killed. 
Berlin declared that there were no strikes or 
other demonstrations in Germany. Reports 
from other sources spoke of serious strikes in 
the Rhine district and among the munitions 
workers. There were impressive but orderly 
demonstrations in Sweden. 
e 
RELAND.—In a speech at the Guildhall, 
London, Mr. Lloyd George declared that 
Britain could not fight a victorious war unless 
Ireland were won by the just and generous set- 
tlement of the home-rule issue into cheerful, 
loyal codperation. The Canadian Parliament 
has passed a resolution urging Great Britain 
to settle the question at onee, and some two 
hundred members of our own Congress sent a 
similar message to Mr. Lloyd George, pointing 


out the added enthusiasm America would bring 
to the conflict if it could feel that Great Britain 
and Ireland had come to an amicable and 
honorable settlement of their long differences. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From April 26 to May 2) 


The British and French continued their 
tremendous battering at the German lines; the 
British chiefly between Arras and Douai, 


French north of the Aisne along the front 
between Reims and Vailly. Both armies 
reported gains by their infantry following the 
terrific artillery preparation that precedes all 
such attacks, but the gains were not signifi- 
cant. The Germans have poured thousands— 
probably hundreds of thousands—of reserves 
into the threatened areas and are dislodged 
from their positions slowly if at all. They 
have made a good many counter-attacks in 
foree, but have retaken no important position. 
The fighting is desperate everywhere along 
this battle front. 

Paris reported that the Germans were delib- 
erately shelling the cathedral at Reims with 

_ their biggest guns, and 
’ that the collapse of the 
_ famous building was 
feared. 

Gen. Pétain, who com- 
manded at Verdun dur- 
ing the critical stage of 
that great battle, has been 
appointed chief of staff to 
the French army. That 
will give him command 
over the entire conduct of 
the war so far as France 
is concerned, and itis believed that he will have 
some measure of control over the British forces 
also, in order to make the codperation of the 
two armies more effective. Gen. Nivelle 
remains in command of the French troops 
actually at the front. 

Gen. Maude reported that the Turks had 
been driven back into the Jebel Hamrin hills 
between the Tigris and Diala rivers. Con- 
stantinople announced that the Russians had 
evacuated Mush in Armenia. Apparently the 
disorganization within the Russian army fol- 
lowing the revolution has made it impossible 
for it to codperate with the British advance 
in Mesopotamia. 

British attacks and Bulgar counter-attacks 





GEN. PETAIN 


any important successes. 

Artillery was active along the Italian front. 

England was stirred by the increasing losses 
of merchant vessels by submarine warfare. 
The government refused to make public any 
further details concerning the situation, but it 
admitted that the losses of shipping were 
serious, and Lord Charles Beresford in Parlia- 
ment referred to them as ‘‘appalling.’’ Berlin 
declared that 1,600,000 tons of shipping had 
been sunk by submarines in February and 
March, 1,000,000 tons of it British. The United 
States Shipping Board heard that 300,000 tons 
were sunk in one week in April. German 
officials regard the submarine campaign as a 
complete success, and sure to force a victorious 








MOUNTAINS OF PROVISIONS, SEVENTY FEET 
HIGH, BEHIND THE LINES IN FRANCE 


peace this summer. The weekly report from 
London mentioned 51 British vessels destroyed. 
From Christiania came the news that 23 Nor- 
wegian ships had been sunk in one week. 

Among the vessels sunk during the week 
were the American ships Vacuum and Rock- 
ingham. Thirty-six men from both crews, 
including several naval gunners, are missing 
and probably lost. 

German destroyers bombarded Ramsgate, 
England, but were driven off by the land 
batteries. 

The Russian government removed a number 
of officers for incompetence or disloyalty ; 
twenty-three generals were among them. Dis- 
orders in Petrograd were reported as a result 
of the activity of the Socialist leader, Lenine, 
who is agitating for a separate peace with 
Germany. The government permits him com- 
plete freedom of speech, although he is believed 
to be in the pay of the German government. 

The conference for international affairs, 
recently called by the Chinese government, 
| recommended that China declare war on Ger- 
| many, and Parliament will probably do so. 

Geneva heard a rumor that King Constantine 
of Greece meant to abdicate in favor of his 
son, Prince George. It lacked confirmation. 





along both banks of the Scarpe River, and the 


were reported from the Lake Doiran region in | & 
Macedonia. From the official communications | § 
it did not appear that either side had gained | % 
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Hard ‘On Stockings 


(But Holeproofs Can Stand It) 


Easy For Mothers 


(Who Buy These Double-Strength Hose) 


t Don’t blame the children for holes in their stockings—the 
| fault is usually due to inferior hose. 


Boys will climb and girls will romp. Health demands 
play and play demands Holeproof Stockings. 


Children’s styles are ribbed and extra elastic. When 











See The 


. strained in play they don’t tear like other hose. 
Newlastic 
Ribbed To That’s because we use only fine-spun yarns and knit 
: ¥ them double-strength where wear is greatest. 
—a marvel o' 
strength and 


comfort for 
stout or slen- 
der women. 


Hfelepretffesierg 


An exclusive Try Holeproofs on your little ones—you’ll be sur- 
Holeproof | prised. They will win you to Holeproof styles for 
achievement. | yourself and the men folks. 


‘ & Children’s, 35c per pair and up; Men’s, 30c and up; 
Women’s, 40c and up 


Any obliging dealer will supply you if you request Holeproof. Don’t accept 
inferior substitutes. We'll ship direct, charges paid, if you can’t get the 
genuine nearby. Write for free descriptive book today. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada 
(891) Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


Fine!. Take your Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 0 to the ball 
game. You'll find good pictures there. Carry it with you 
always as you do your watch—in your pocket—for there’s no 
telling when a prize-winning picture will bob up. 














Such pictures can’t take you by surprise, for this compact 
little camera actually jumps into action when you press the but- 
tons. It’s the only self-opening camera made. The 1% x 2%- 
inch pictures it takes make sharp, clear enlargements. 


See this dandy little camera at the Ansco 
dealer’s. It’sa wonder. Ask him for a cat- 
alog or write to us for one. 












Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 
0. Equipped with single 
achromatic lens, $7.50; 
with focusing device, Actus 
shutter and Modico Anas- 
tigmat lens, F 7.5, $16; 
Extraspeed Bionic shutter 


‘| and Ansco Anastigmat 
lens, F 6.3, $25. 
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THE VILLAGE LIGHTS 
By Martha Haskell Clark 


HE little twinkling village lights, they hem 
me round like bars; 

All night I lie and know them there like 
warders to my feet; 

And ever till the dawn-light comes to dim their 

quiet stars 

I hear the winds of all the world that walk 

the sleeping street. 


The hill wind wanders, still and cool from fir- 
pricked northern sky 
With knotted sash of sunset flame that sets 
the dark alight; 
I catch a breath of hemlock scent, a loon’s far, 
wailing cry, 
And hear the trappers’ paddles dip across 
the silent night. 


Or else across my window drifts the reek of 
wet bamboo, 
Of sandalwood, and orchid bloom, and night- 
sweet jungle moss, 
As softly ’twixt the jutting walls the south wind 
tiptoes through, : 
His velvet mantle starred with gems from 
out the Southern Cross. 


Or sudden as the beat of hoofs that top the 
grassland’s fold 
The west wind brings the breath of sage, and 
sun-shot prairie skies, 
Till on each village lintel stone the plains’ dust 
shimmers gold, 
And lean and sun-browned riders pass be- 
fore my eager eyes. 


And oft with swoop of sea gulls’ wings that 
brush my darkened pane 
The sea wind’s coming fills the air with fra- 
grance salt and keen, 
With echoed tramp-ship jargon, and a chant- 
ey’s wild refrain, 
And, under pile-propped docks, the slow tide- 
waters, surging green. 


The little twinkling village lights, they hem me 
round like bars; ig 
All night I wake and know them there like 
warders to my feet; 
And ever till the dawn-light comes to dim their 
quiet stars 
I hear the seeking comrade winds that walk 
the sleeping street. 
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STORAGE RELIGION 


HE day was rainy, and Mrs. McLean had 
sent Betty and little Judith to the attic 
to play. A trunk, full of old dresses, 
trinkets and papers, first attracted the 
children’s attention. They gradually 
unpacked it, and dressed themselves in 

their mother’s out-of-date finery. But after a while 
this palled on them, and Betty began to read some 
of the old letters in the bottom of the trunk. Finally 
she found a letter of dismissal from a church in 
the Middle West where her parents had lived 
sever years before. Waving the letter, she hurried 
downstairs to her mother and cried: 

“© mother, mother! I found your religion up- 
stairs in a trunk!” 

A look of sadness came over her mother’s face 
as she remembered the happy days that she and 
her husband had spent as loyal workers in the little 
Western church. 

When they came East they had made friends of 
a different sort—pleasure-seeking men and women 
who ignored the church and what it stood for. The 
McLeans had gradually drifted into the same ways. 
But the training of years could not so easily be 
broken. A secret feeling that ail was not well kept 
gnawing at the mother’s heart. It grew more in- 
tense as she saw her husband’s moral fibre slack- 
ening. 

This new life had been vastly more exciting than 
the old life in the sleepy little Western town with 
its narrow outlook and simple, sturdy adherence 
to religious ideals; but she knew it was shallower, 
meaner and more commonplace. And now her own 
child had risen up to challenge her thinness of 
soul, to condemn her faithlessness. 

That evening she and her husband had a long 
talk. He was slower to admit the mistake they had 
made, but at last he came to the conclusion that 
his wife was right—right so far as their own lives 
were concerned, right in a deeper sense when he 
considered how they had been starving their chil- 
dren’s religious natures. The McLeans began to 
go to church again the following Sunday. 

The new life was not so exciting as that they 
had been living, but it was immensely more reward- 
ing. The old moral ideals began to loom upon the 
horizon of their lives again like mountain peaks 
climbing out of the mists, their consciences stiff- 
ened to duty, and the inner peace that they had 
long lost came back; a peace and a sense of right 
living that pleasure-seeking cannot give. 
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TWO WAYS TO KILL A CAT 
| T was three days before Christmas. In 

















many departments of Bolivar & Clark’s 
great store girls with tired eyes were 
trying, usually with patience, to serve 
the never-ending line of customers. In 
the gingham department, however, the 
clerks were having an easy timg. Few persons 
buy ginghams at Christmas time. The girls, grown 
careless, were talking together, taking it for 
granted that any chance visitor to the department 
was on her way to the silk department beyond. 

So it happened that two women stood for several 
minutes in front of the seersuckers without being 
noticed. Presently one of them walked across to 
the group where Madge Harkness was graphically 
describing the Christmas that she would have if 
she had a thousand dollars to spend. Her voite 
cut sharply through Madge’s gay tone. 

“T want to see seersuckers, and I have no time 
to waste. Will one of you come and wait upon me, 
or shall I call a floorwalker?”. 

A hot color flamed in Madge’s face. She turned 
at once and began taking down seersuckers. She 
answered every question distinctly ; there was not 
a thing with which her customer could find fault, 
and yet her whole manner radiated antagonism. 
When she took the order she shrugged her shoul- 
ders behind her customer’s back. 

“The old cat!” she said to Minnie Dixon, as her 
customer left. “I’d like to fling the seersucker at 
her head. I’d like to put her behind the counter to 














wait upon herself. Wouldn’t she be a sweet one? 
She’d be fired at the end of the first day.” 

Just then the other woman stepped up to the 
counter. She was a little, white-haired, old lady, 
but there was a twinkle in her eyes. She smiled 
into Madge’s sullen face with a warm-hearted 
friendliness. 

“T hope you won’t mind my saying it,” she re- 
marked, “‘but what pretty girls you have at this 
counter! Old ladies love to see them, you know.” 

For a moment Madge stared. Then she began to 
laugh, and the old lady laughed with her. 

“Of course, I’d have to give you anything you 
want, for that,” she said. 

“Of course,” the old lady agreed, twinkling 
again, “I expected you to. But all the same,” she 
added, when her order was taken and she was 
turning away, ‘‘I meant it, too.” 

“Taffy!” Madge exclaimed as she went back to 
the others. “But I believe she did mean it. Any- 
way, it made you feel good. Who’d have thought 
an old lady like that would be so foxy!”’ 

The old lady herself was smiling as she went 
toward the elevator, but it was a tender smile, for 
she really loved girls. 

And the interested bystander who had seen it 
all went on her way smiling, too. 
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WHEN THE “ETERNAL SNOWS” 
BREAK LOOSE 


ATURE in a mood of wild destruction is an 
N awe-inspiring sight. Man thrills at the tre- 
mendous spectacle and feels as never before 
his own insignificance. In the Rocky Mountains of 
central Colorado, Mr. Enos A. Mills, who was act- 
ing as government “snow observer,” witnessed 
the violence and grandeur of a large snowslide at 
thrillingly close range. , 

The slide broke loose and “ran”—more correctly, 
plunged—by me, down a frightful slope, says the 
naturalist. Everything before it was overwhelmed 
and swept down. At the bottom of the slope it 
leaped in fierce confusion from the top of a preci- 
pice down into a cafion. 

For years this snowy mass had accumulated on 
the heights. It was one of the “eternal snows” 
that persons far below and far away could see all 
summer long. Perhaps a century of winters had 
contributed to its pile. A white hill it was in the 
upper slope of a gulch, where it clung, pierced and 
anchored by granite pinnacles. Its icy base, like 
poured molten lead, had covered and filled all the 
inequalities of the foundation on which it rested. 
Time and its tools, together with its own height 
and weight, at last combined to release it to the 
clutch and the eternal pull of gravity. The expand- 
ing, shearing, breaking force of forming ice, the 
constant cutting of emery edged running water and 
the undermining thaw of spring sent thundering 
downward with ten thousand varying echoes a half 
million tons of snow, ice and stones. 

Head on the vast mass came toward me. It threw 
off masses of snowy spray and agitated, confused 
whirlwinds of snow dust. I was watching from the 
top of a precipice. Below, the wide, deep cafion 
was filled with fleecy clouds—a bay from a sea of 
clouds beyond. The slide shot straight for the 
cloud-filled abyss and took with it several hundred 
broken trees from an alpine grove that it wrecked 
just above the precipice. 

This swift-moving monster disturbed the air, and 
cyclonic winds flung me headlong as the snow tore 
by with rush and roar, I rose in time to see the 
entire mass of wreckage deflected a few degrees 
upward as it shot far out over the precipice. A riot- 
ing acre of rock fragments, broken trees, shattered 
icebergs and masses of dusting snow hesitated 
momentarily in the air; then, separating,—rocks, 
splintered trees and snow,—fell whirling, hurtling 
and scattering, with varying velocities, into the 
white bay beneath. There was no sound as they 
fell into and disappeared beneath the agitated sea 
of clouds. How strange that noiseless fall was! A 
few seconds later, as the wreckage reached the 
bottom of the gulch, there came from beneath the 
silent surface of mist a reverberating but muffled 


crash. 
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TWO OF LINCOLN’S CALLERS 


N The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln, Mr. 
Francis F. Browne tells an entertaining story 
that illustrates the wide range of callers that 

Mr. Lincoin received while he was President and 
the diversity of the errands on which they came. 

Two tall, ungainly young men—“suckers,” as 
they were called—entered Lincoln’s room one day 
while he was engaged in conversation with a 
friend. They lingered bashfully near the door, and 
Lincoln, noticing their embarrassment, rose and 
said, good-naturedly : 

“How do you do, my good fellows? What can I 
do for you? Will you sit down?” 

The spokesman of the pair, the shorter of the 
two, declined to sit, and explained the object of 
the call. He had been talking about the relative 
height of Lincoln and his companion, and had as- 
serted his belief that they were of exactly the 
same height. He had come in to verify his judg- 
ment. 

Lincoln smiled, then got his cane, and placing 
the end of it upon the wall said, “Here, young 
man, come under here!” The young man came 
under the cane, as Lincoln held it, and when it was 
perfectly adjusted to his height Lincoln said, “Now 
come out and hold up the cane.” 

Lincoln now stepped under, and after rubbing 
his head back and forth to see that it worked easily 
under the cane, stepped out and declared that the 
short man had guessed with remarkable accuracy 
—that he and the tall young man were exactly of 
the same height. Then he shook hands with. them 
and sent them on their way. 

The next caller was a very different person—an 
old and modestly dressed woman who tried to ex- 
plain that she knew Lincoln. As he did not at first 
recognize her, she began to recall to his memory 
certain incidents connected with his rides upon the 
circuit, especially his dining at her house at differ- 
ent times. Then he rementbered her and her home. 
Having fixed her own place in his recollection, 
she tried to recall to him a certain scanty dinner 
of bread and milk that he once ate at her house. 
He could not remember it; on the contrary, he 
only remembered that he had always fared well at 
her house. 

“Well,” said she, “one day you came along after 
we had got through dinner, and we had eaten up 
everything, and I could give you nothing but a 
bowl of bread and milk. You ate it, and when you 
got up you said it was good enough for the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

The good woman, remembering the remark, had 
made a journey of eight or ten miles from the 
country to relate to Lincoln this incident, which in 





her mind had doubtless taken the form of proph- 
ecy. Lincoln put her at her ease, chatting with 
her of old times, and dismissed her in the most 
happy and complacent frame of mind. 
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THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD 


HE Welsh national eisteddfod, or, to give it 

its full title, “The Royal National Eisteddfod 
of Wales, the Chair of Gwynedd, Mon and 
Manaw, and the Gorsedd of the Bards of the Isle 
of Britain,” to which Mr. Lloyd George attracted 
much attention last year by a brilliant speech that 
he made there, is an annual event of long standing. 
The object of the gathering is to promote interest 
in the music, bardism and literature of Wales and 
to preserve and foster the Welsh language and 
national spirit. Daring the ascendancy of the druids, 
gorsedds, or assemblies, used to be held peri- 
odically, and they served the purposes of a modern 








CROWNING THE PRIZE WINNER 


congress. After the destruction of druidism the 
gorsedd lost all political importance and it was 
revived merely as a sort of Welsh bardic order, 
under the auspices of which the present eistedd- 
fods are held. A national, week-long eisteddfod 
cannot be convened unless the gorsedd issues a 
proclamation to that effect a year and a day before 
the intended meeting. 

The first eisteddfod to be held with the present 
purpose was in the sixth century. The peculiar 
feature of this one was the offer of reward that 
the presiding prince made to bards and minstrels 
who should swim over the Conway. He maintained 
that vocal music was superior to instrumental, and 
proved his claim to his own satisfaction in that 
way, for when the minstrels reached the farther 
bank of the river their harps had been rendered 
useless by the water, while the voices of the bards 
were, of course, uninjured. 

During, the last century eisteddfods have been 
held nearly every year, and have steadily in- 
creased in interest as more of the old customs, 
costumes and rites are discovered and introduced. 
In the presence of huge crowds the participants 
read poetry, make speeches and perform musical 
selections. There are prizes for the best prose 
composition,the best vocal and instrumental music, 
and sometimes for the best specimens of handi- 
craft. 

The chief event is the presentation of the bardic 
crown to the author of the successful poem. The 
laurel-crowned, white-robed leader stands close 
to the “Maen Liog,” which is a sort of druidic 
stone altar. Distinguished delegates, some clad in 
brilliant plaids and capes decorated with jeweled 
brooches and symbolic embroidery, some in long, 
white, flowing robes and black caps, form in a 
circle round the altar and add an air of ancient 
romance to the scene. Amid a general hush, the 
leader announces the name of the winner of the 
highest honor that a Welsh poet can receive, and 
the fortunate person comes forward to have a 
fine, beaten copper crown placed upon his head. 
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GOLDEN HAIR 


‘“FAND o’ Goshen, Solomon, what you got 
there? Looks like your best girl must be a 
hair-restorer lady. Here—don’t go handlin’ 

it right over that box of fancy crackers. Customers 

are mighty particular nowadays.” 

Solomon Fearing obediently whisked a wavy 
and very golden tress of hair in a different direc- 
tion; and the forelegs of every chair in Lem Stan- 
ford’s grocery came down with a thump as the 
occupants leaned forward to inspect it. 

“Found it this mornin’, back of the cushions in 
the hack,” explained Solomon, with mild enjoy- 
ment of the sensation. ‘‘Done up neat in a parcel 
*twas, and kind of worked under; might ha’ been 
there days and days; mightn’t ha’ found it at all 
only for a fool mouse gettin’ in overnight and 
startin’ to make a nest. The critter run out jest as 
Mis’ Dudley Cairns sot down, and of course she 
give one jump through the door, and wouldn’t git 
in agin till ’'d hauled out every cushion and 
whacked it agin the wheel so’s to be sure the ani- 
mile hadn’t raised a family. I found this then, and 
when she said ’twa’n’t hers I opened it; but I'll 
be whipped if I know whose ’tis.”’ 

“‘What other womenfolks ye kerried this week, 


Sol?” inquired Uncle Eli Emmons. “I should 


think ’twould be easy, askin’ ’em in turn.” 

‘Well, it ain’t,” declared Solomon with feeling. 
“T ast one or two, and they most bit me! Why, 
Mis’ Peters —” 

**Mis’ Peters has a red head, and a temper to 
match,” chuckled Uncle Eli. “Ye might ha’ known 
the thing wa’n’t hers.” 

“Real golden hair, this is,” assented Uncle Si 
Bonney. He added reminiscently, “Sally Sillo- 
way’s hair was that color, but Sally’s dead— 
thutty years, ain’t it, Eli? And Elmina Tarvin’s 
was, but she’s gone, too. Shucks, what are we 
thinkin’ of! Ye carried Minnie Wimble to the train 
yestiddy, didn’t ye? Well, Minnie’s hair’s yaller. 
Did ye ask Minnie Wimble?” 

“I don’t remember Minnie Wimble’s mother,” 
remarked Solomon mildly, “and I don’t seem to 
recollec’ jest what Minnie’s hair was like as a 
gal; but it’s sort of dull and streaky now, ain’t it?” 

“Is it? I hadn’t noticed,” murmured Uncle Si. 

“T had,” snapped Uncle Eli. ““Where’s your eyes, 
Si Bonney? Gray as a badger, Minnie Wimble js. 
How ’bout Della Veasey, Sol? Kerried her 
quite a few times lately, hain’t ye?” ’ 

Solomon fidgeted. “I didn’t ask Della right 
out,” he confessed. “I was skeered to, after Mis’ 





Peters and Tilda Mottram jumpin’ on me so. But 
I hinted round, and she—she looked so threat’nin’ 
I didn’t press her. I’d been most sure it must be 
Della’s, too.” j 

“Course ’tis!” cried Uncle Eli. “But ye won’t 
git Della Veasey to own up, and have it all round 
town hern are the kind she pins on mornin’s.” 

“Well, but what am I going to do?” demanded 
Solomon plaintively. “I can’t keep the consarned 
thing. Mis’ Dudley, she says they cost a lot.” 

“Wrop it up in a bundle and hang it on Della’s 
door knob,” suggested Uncle Eli, with the light of 
adventure dawning in his eye. ‘“‘Ring and run! 
She’ll take it in, and no more said, ef it’s hers— 
and ef it ain’t, there’ll be plenty said, and no mis- 
take about that!” 

Solomon glanced desperately around the circle 
from man to man, ‘‘What ye tryin’ to let me in 
fur?” he demanded. ‘‘I won’t do it, anyways; that’s 
flat. Not if Della Veasey goes bald to her grave, I 
won't!” 

“Dretful ongallant of ye, Solomon,” reproved 
Unele Si Bonney, gently. ‘‘Why not ask Lem here 
to turn it over to Mrs. Lem, and she’ll find the 
owner easy. It ain’t a man’s job, anyway.” 

“Gosh!” remarked Solomon, mopping his brow, 
“1 wisht I’d thought of that before.” 
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AN ARMY AVIATOR’S LUCK 


ANY an aviator among the fighting nations 
M owes his life to miraculous good fortune, 
like the British air man whose escape is 
described in Tales of the Flying Services by Mr. 
C. G. Grey. 

An officer went out on a bombing expedition and 
met a. German machine. In order to save weight 
he had left his small arms behind him, but he 
thought it was a pity to pass by a good target, and 
so he decided to drop a bomb on him. But dropping 
a bomb on a swiftly moving mark is not the same 
as firing at a fixed point. So he missed the Ger- 
man. Unfortunately for him, he also exposed him- 
self tothe fire of the enemy, and received a rifle 
bullet in the thigh. 

To be strictly accurate, the bullet struck his 
trousers pocket, hit a five-franc piece, broke itself 
and the coin, and distributed the assorted pieces 
of metal about the lower part of his body. 

Feeling that he was badly hit, the pilot shut off 
his engine and dived for the ground from a height 
of about six thousand feet. When he was a thou- 
sand feet from the ground he espied some aéro- 
planes in a field, and, not knowing whether he was 
over German or French territory, he made up his 
mind to land among the aéroplanes, certain that if 
they did happen to be German machines, he 
would be well treated by the flying corps. 

Two hundred feet aboveground he completely 
lost consciousness, but in some curious subcon- 
scious way he madea perfect landing—right along- 
side a British motor ambulance. So well did he 
land that for some minutes no one troubled about 
him. When they did go to look they found a badly 
wounded officer in a state of collapse. 

He was promptly put into the ambulance and 
sent off to the hospital. There it was found that 
the bullet had cut a large artery and that the pilot 
would have bled to death in a few minutes if the 
bullet had not also cut a muscle, which had sprung 
back and wrapped itself like a piece of elastic round 
the artery and formed, as it were, an automatic 
tourniquet. 
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A MAID FROM “EGYPT” 


N all ages of the world and in all communities 
[e servant problem appears to have been 

unsolved if not unsolvable, says the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, describing in his Reminiscences 
his life in Terre Haute, Indiana. 

There were in Terre Haute in 1860-65 some 
peculiar difficulties in this problem. The city had 
no intelligence office to which servants could go 
to find a place or housekeepers to find a servant. 
Ifa lady wished a maid, she told her friends; the 
report of her need was circulated, and if any friend 
of hers knew of a maid, or any friend of a maid 
who was seeking « place happened to hear of this 
lady, the information was given. This process 
sometimes produced singular servants, and, I pre- 
sume, it also produced singular mistresses. 

I happen to remember one maid whose perpetual 
surprise furnished us with perpetual amusement. 
She had come from southern Lilinois, popularly 
dubbed “Egypt.” She looked on with wonder when 
my wife rolled the dining table to one side to 
sweep, for never before had she seen a table “on 
wheels.” When, in dusting the piano, the keys 
struck the wires and some notes were sounded, 
she expressed her bewilderment by the phrase: 

“Why, the critter speaks, doesn’t it?” 

When my wife lighted the gas, she fled in terror 
halfway across the room from the magic that 
brought a flame of fire from the wall. 
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UNCLE MOSE’S CONGRATULATIONS 


YOUNG planter in Mississippi had an old 
servant called Uncle Mose, who had cared 
for him as a child and whose devotion had 

never waned. The young man became engaged to 
a girl of the neighborhood who had a reputation 
for unusual beauty and also for a very violent 
temper. Noticing that Uncle Mose never men- 
tioned his approaching marriage, the planter said : 

“Mose, you know I am going to marry Miss 
Currier?” — 

“Yassuh, I knows it.” 

“T haven’t heard you say anything about it,” 
persisted the planter.—~ 

“No, suh,” said Mose. “’Tain’t fo’ me to say 
nothin’ ’bout it. I’s got nothin’ to say.” 

“But you must have some opinion about so im- 
portant a step on my part.” 

“Well, suh,” said the old negro with some hesi- 
tation, ‘“‘yo’ knows one thing—the most p’izonest 
snakes has got the most prettiest skins.” 
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AN EXCELLENT REASON 


OT every maid combines the aptitude for 
blundering and the talent for ingenious 
explanation that characterize the young 

woman about whom the United Presbyterian tells 
this diverting story: 

“What do you suppose has come over my hus- 
band this morning, Sophia?” exclaimed a conscien- 
tious little bride to the new servant. “I never saw 
him start downtown so happy. He’s whistling like 
a bird!” 

“I’m afraid I’m to blame, mum. I got the pack- 
ages mixed this morning, and gave him birdseed 
instead of his regular breakfast food, mum.” 
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pe tag ee QUARREL 


BY N. T. HATCH 


EDDY SQUIRREL was having an 
R afternoon nap in his cosy home, deep 

in the heart of an old chestnut tree. 
Mrs. Squirrel was out for a little airing, and 
had left Reddy to mind the babies while she 
was gone. The little fellows were sleeping so 
quietly that there seemed no good reason why 
Reddy should not have a nap, too. His sleep 
had been badly broken of late by one of the 
babies that was having trouble with its teeth. 
So he curled up in a fat red ball and in seven 
winks was sound asleep. 

Rat-tat-tat-tra-+-r-rt! 

That was the noise that made Reddy Squir- 
rel wake up with a sudden start. He raised 
his head and listened hard. What could it have 
been? A moment later he heard it again. 

Rat-tat-tat-tr-r-r-r-rt! 

Then Reddy Squirrel knew very well what 
the noise was. He had heard it many times in 
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“GO AWAYI" 


CHATTERED REDDY SQUIRREL: 


the forest. It was Downy Woodpecker drilling 
a hole in the bark of the old chestnut. Reddy 
Squirrel was very cross when he jumped out 
of bed and ran to the door of his house. 

‘*Go away from here!’’ he chattered, as he 
pushed his head outside. ‘‘What do you mean 
by such noises on the trunk of my tree?’’ 

Rat-tat-tat-tr-r-r-r-rt! answered Downy 
Woodpecker, as he pushed his long, barbed 
tongue into a hole in the bark and pulled out 
a choice morsel. 

**Go away, I say!’’ chattered Reddy Squir- 
rel, louder than before. ‘‘You will wake up 
the babies !’’ 

‘*You seem to be the only one to wake up 
90 far!’’ retorted Downy Woodpecker, and his 
tones were just as unfriendly as those of 
Reddy Squirrel. ‘‘And don’t bother me, for 
I’m busy getting dinner. ’’ 

‘*Well, aren’t there trees enough for you 
without trying to knock mine to pieces?’’ 
asked Reddy Squirrel. 

“This is not your tree,’’ replied Downy 
Woodpecker. ‘‘One of my cousins used to have 
a home here long before you came along. 
Moreover, you come to my tree for nuts when 
you feel like it, and only the other day you 


A FINE SOLUTION 


BY JOHNSON MORTON 


Indeed, | try my very best 
To learn the lesson well, 
And why | fail at every test 
| really cannot tell! 
For, with my atlas in my lap, 
’'m sure of every place. 
Each state and country on the map, 
Each river, | can trace. : 


But teacher says when | recite 
A dreadful thing occurs; 

1 don’t get any answers right— 
At least, they’re not like hers! 

Utah becomes a town of Spain 
Beside Lake Sunapee! 

Peru, a river of Touraine, 
Flows to the Caspian Sea! 

I tell her that the Middle States 
Lie southwest of the Horn, 

Washed by those queer Magellan 

Straits, 

Cancer and Capricorn! 


So teacher shakes her head and 
sighs. 
“Whatever shall | do 
With such a stupid boy?” she cries. 
“What will become of you?” 
If she feels sorry for my sake 
And wants to have me pass, 
She’ll be obliged to let me take 
My atlas to the class! 
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frightened my family almost out of their wits 
when you were climbing round there.’’ 

So they scolded and argued, but. they got 
nowhere at all. And meanwhile the baby 
squirrels woke up and cried, and Downy 
Woodpecker made no further progress toward 
getting his dinner. It was Reddy Squirrel who 
finally put an end to the quarrel. 

‘*7’ll tell you what I’ll do,’’ he said at last. 
“*Tf you will not come to my tree to drill for 
your dinner, I will not go to your tree for 
nuts or to harm your family. In that way 
things will be much more pleasant all round. ’’ 

‘* Agreed |’’ said Downy Woodpecker. ‘‘ That 
is a sensible arrangement. Why not go further 
than that? Why not get all the squirrels and 
woodpeckers in the forest to live up to the 
same arrangement? There are trees enough for 
all of us.’’ 

‘Very well,’’ agreed Reddy Squirrel. ‘‘I 
will see all my cousins at once, and you must 
explain the plan to all the woodpeckers. My, it 
will be fine to sleep in peace hereafter !’’ 

That is the way the quarrel between the 
squirrels and the woodpeckers, a quarrel of 
very long standing, came to an end in the big 
forest. If you ever hear a squirrel and a wood- 
pecker scolding away at each other you may 
know that one of them has broken the agree- 
ment, and that the council of the wood folk 
will punish him for it. 


3° 
THE OCEAN 


BY MARY BULL 


How very big the ocean is! 
| like it so—and yet 

| think I’d like it better still 
If it were not so wet! 


ee. 
O-M-E-H 


BY FRANCES KIRKLAND 


-M-E-H.”’’ Dilly said the letters over 
and over to herself. ‘‘O dear! I can 
never make you spell anything,’’ she 

thought, as she looked down at the black let- 
ters on their squares of yellow cardboard. 
‘* Aunt Hannah said if I put you together right 
you’d make a word, but I’ve twisted you and 
turned you and you won’t spell a thing! Of 
eourse if you didn’t have to make a four-letter 
word, I could spell ‘hem’ and ‘me’ and ‘he,’ 
but I can’t think what you can be when I have 
to use all the letters !’’ 

Dilly was bending over a beautiful, shining 
mahogany table in a room where all the colors 
were soft and rich, and where a silver-voiced 
clock struck the quarter hours. Aunt Hannah’s 
room was very still, even when she was in it, 
and now that she was gone Dilly longed to 
hear some sound. 

She thought of the noisy nursery at home, 
and how she wished she were there! But Billy 
had measles, and Dilly must stay at Aunt 
Hannah’s until he was well. 

O-M-E-H—the letters stared up at her, and 
she looked back at them in bewilderment, for 
somehow they seemed to be speaking to her in 
tiny friendly voices. 

The big round O spoke first, making Dilly a 
funny little bow. ‘‘My dear Dilly,’’ he began, 
just as if he were much older than she, ‘‘I 
have known many little girls in my day, and 
I must say I never knew one with whom I 
would rather play than with you, Dilly, my 
dear. If it were possible, my friends and I 
would rise from our pasteboards and join you 
in some game, but we are hard workers, hard 
workers. We must always be busy in books 
and papers. Did you ever think how very, 
very many times we letters are used in a day? 


.| It is words, words, words, until there is seldom 


any rest for us. We should like to tell you the 
word you are trying to make of us, but that 
would be against the rules. Instead, we shall 
tell you some of the stories we make in 
books. ’” 

The big O began at once with Old Mother 
Hubbard, told in a new and wonderful way; 
then the big M followed with a delightful tale 
of the garden of Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary. 
The E had been used so often in the story of 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe that he 
knew the names of all of the old woman’s chil- 
dren, and he repeated them so fast that Dilly 
laughed merrily. At the very last the H told 
Dilly all about the hill where Jack and Jill 
had their famous tumble; he had been there 
and had seen the well. Just as Dilly was imag- 
ining that she was looking down into its cool 
depths something seemed to touch her, and 
there was Aunt Hannah lifting Dilly’s head 
from the table, where it had fallen when she 
went to sleep! Aunt Hannah’s jeweled hand 
turned the letters about until a beautiful word 
lay before Dilly’s wondering gaze. 

‘*Yes, Billy is well, and you shall go to- 
morrow,’’ said Aunt Hannah. 

Dilly smiled, for the word Aunt Hannah 
had given her was H-O-M-E. What friends 
those letters had come to be! 





“GO TO WORK AND MAKE YOURSELVES SOME” 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


N a great yard at the edge of a city stood several pine trees and -three big maples. All 
winter long the pine trees had worn their pretty, warm green dresses, while the maples 
stood shamefacedly by, bare and cold in the bleak wintry air. Finally, when the warm 

spring sunshine began to work its wonderful magic in the air, the maples could stand 
their bareness no longer. 

‘*I’m so ashamed !’’ cried the biggest Maple. ‘‘This sunshine makes me feel queer!’ 

‘“*T think we ought to get some new clothes,’’ suggested the middle-sized tree. 

‘*Yes, everyone has new clothes for spring, and we ought to have some, too,’’ added the 
smallest Maple Tree. 

‘*You’re quite right,’’ said the biggest Maple, and he looked over the yard and saw the 
fresh green of the lawn, the bright crocuses here and there, and the tulips by the walk. Even 
the. people passing on the street looked fresher and brighter than during the cold winter 
storms. ‘‘ Yes, we must have some new frocks.’’ 

‘*Let’s ask the Pine Tree ; her dress is always fresh and green. Maybe she-can tell us how 
to get some new clothes,’’ suggested the middle-sized tree hopefully. ‘‘Oh, Friend Pine Tree, 
can you tell us how to get some pretty green frocks like yours?’’ 

‘*That I can,’’ replied the Pine Tree cheerfully. ‘‘Go to work and make yourselves some. ’’ 

But the maples did not like that advice. ‘‘We don’t want to work so hard or wait so long; 
we want dresses right away,’’ they said. 

‘*Let’s ask the South Wind; maybe she knows where to get clothes,’’ suggested the 
biggest Maple. So the next time the South Wind blew through the yard they asked her. 

‘*To be sure I can tell you where to get new dresses,’’ laughed the South Wind. ‘‘Go to 
work and make yourselves some. ’’ 

‘*That same advice!’’ grumbled the Maples. ‘‘Let’s ask the Sunbeams.’”’ So bright and 
early the next morning they asked the Sunbeams their question. 

‘*New clothes?’ laughed the Sunbeams. ‘‘Go to work and make yourselves some.’’ 

And then the Maples began to notice and to think. 

‘*Perhaps, after all, we shall get them just as soon if we make our own clothes,’’ said the 
middle-sized Maple. ‘‘ Let’s try.’’ So all three maples set to work. 

Soon the South Wind blew by. ‘‘Oh, are you working?’”’ she asked. ‘‘Do let me help 
you!’? And quickly she blew a dozen warm breezes through the bare branches. 

And the Sunbeams, when they came visiting, cried, ‘‘Oh, if you are making clothes, 
we want to help!’? And they bathed the trees in golden light. 

Even the raindrops, up on a cloud, saw those busy trees and came eeutaian down to 
help all they could. And so, in no time at all, or so it seemed, those maples were dressed in 
new frocks of green. 

‘* Just look!’’ exclaimed the smallest tree, as she settled her new gown with a dainty 
rustle. ‘‘We made them so quickly, and everyone has been so kind, and —’’ 

‘*That’s because you worked, yourself,’’ whispered the South Wind. ‘‘We all like to help 
workers.’’ And away she blew to find another busy tree. 
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AN AFTERNOON STROLL 


BY OLIVETTE MORRIS 


Miss Squealy P. Grunter is out for a walk; 
She’s the belle of the town, you know; 

And the people all stare and the people all talk 
Wherever she happens to go. 


She bows to them all with a ravishing smile, 
And nothing can matter at all, 

Since she knows she is dressed in the latest style 
From sandals to parasol. 


“Oh, isn’t she queenly!” and “Isn’t she sweet!” 
And “isn’t she fair as a rose!” 

You will hear them murmur when down the street 
Miss Squealy P. Grunter goes. 


PUZZLES 


1. NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
Iama word of eight letters. My 41753 is a color; 
my 4265 is a high wind; my 265 is a liquor; my 
6237 is a narrow way ; my 23476 is a divine s) dirit ; 4. ACROSTIC 
my 4128 is a color; my whole is a large lake in I’m found in cramp, not 


in : 
Maine. I’m found in loss, not in —_ 
2. RIDDLE I’m found in grain, not in sand ; 
They cross unfathomed i deeps of foam, Pm found in arm, Bot is hand; 
Unforded gulfs of bri Pm found in flake, not in snow; 
They t touch great cliffs and stony steeps, 8 _ — = boat, not in ane ane 
And many 8 donger Ene. My whole is with us every day. : 





3. ANAGRAMS 
Duet sits neat. Ha! Stingafan. Rang in ate. 


By them men go from land to land, 
Without thes trade would die, 5. EIGHT ATES 

And yet, they never stir an inch To set apart; to proceed from ree i behind- 

Between the earth and sky. hand ; idle talk; ecclesiastical T official invoke. 
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BASE RUNNING 


Boys’ Page for March, and have practiced | and the steal should be compara- 
the methods described there, you of course | tively simple. The difficulty in 
wish to know how. to get the greatest possible | the manceuvre is in getting back 


A boy you have read about batting in the | then you have a good flying start, 


advantage out of the hits you make. 


Base running consists principally of running and | requires nimble wit and quick 
sliding, but there is a good deal more that a base | action to change direction. More- 
runner finally comes to know about it. A year | over, it requires good judgment 
ago, in one of the games between two prominent | to choose the right moment to 
schools, a player made a long hit to deep centre | start. But if you are clever both 
field that everyone believed from the moment the | in watching the pitcher and in 
ball left the bat was a home run. The batter began | getting back to the base when 
his circuit of the bases by taking a long, loving | that is necessary, it is undoubt- 
look after his hit. Then he ran to first as fast as | edly the best way of taking a lead. 


he was able, still watching the ball, crossed the 
bag, ran in a wide are toward second, passed the 
middle sack, got his turn at deep shortstop,—still 


watching the ball,—charged past third in the diree- | ably his elbow when it is exposed 


tion of the bleachers, rounded toward home and 
made a dashing slide for the plate. He was out. 


He had made a home-run hit, and was a fast run- | move when he begins his delivery. 


ner, yet he had circled the bases in slower time by 
several seconds than the slowest man on any pro- 
fessional team would have circled them. 

Where did he lose his time? In the first place, 
the lingering look after that mighty hit cost him 









HE SWINGS OUT 
OF LINE A 
LITTLE, HITS 
THE INSIDE 
CORNER OF 
THE BAG AND 
STRAIGHTENS 
AWAY 
TOWARD 
SECOND 





at least a second; then in his rush round the bases 
he traveled 450 feet instead of 360; finally, he was 
unable to run his best while trying to see how 
good a retriever the centre fielder was. Probably 
he lost in all three or four seconds. 


THE RIGHT WAY 
For the sake of contrast, consider what a good 


if the pitcher is woolgathering or 
has begun his pitch to the plate, 


to first after a false start, for it 


What you should watch as signs 
of the pitcher’s being about to 
throw are his shoulder—prefer- 


—and the knee of the leg that is 
farthest from you. Both must 


Of course every pitcher knows 
that, and often tries to deceive a 
runner by false movements. But 
there is a difference. After a little experience in 
watching the shoulder and the knee, you will not 
mistake the false for the true movement. 


RETURNING TO THE BASE 

About returning to a base on a throw from the 
pitcher there is this to be said: If your lead is 
short and you have plenty of time, do not slide. It 
is less tiring to run back. But when you have a 
full lead, it is better to make the hook slide, come 
to the feet quickly, and turn into the field of play 
as you do so. A great many ball players do not 
come to their feet properly after a slide; they turn 
their backs to the baseman and their faces to the 
ground. After a slide you must get to your feet 
with your eyes always on the play. With practice 
that easily becomes a habit. 

Make a slide to second with reference to the 
position of the player who receives-the throw. If 
he is in front of the bag, make your slide behind 
it toward the outfield. If he is over the bag or 
behind it, slide in front. 

Remember that the hook slide is a hook slide, 
and that the hook should come quickly at the 
moment when you strike the ground. The slide 
loses much of its effectiveness if you allow the 
hooking foot to trail along two or three feet before 
it reaches the base. A quick movement of the foot 
from one side or the other is an important detail 
of the correct form. 

Many ball players have sprained an ankle or 
broken a leg by making a poor slide—by starting 


professional does when he makes a “homer.” At | to slide and then changing their minds because 


the crack of the bat he is off like a race horse, He 


the throw was wide. Cleats stick in the ground, 


does not even know where or how far the ball has | and something has to give. Most of such injuries 


gone; there is a coacher to tell him that. As he 
nears first base he swings out of line a little, hits 
the inside corner of the bag and straightens away 
toward second. Twice again, near second and third, 
he turns out of line before he reaches the base, 
treads the bag on the inside, and is away on the 
path without running an extra foot. Moreover, 
not once has he comforted himself with a look 
after his hit, except a quick glance as he passed 
first. All the rest of the time he has had his 
eyes on his running and his coachers, who 
alone are responsible for his progress. In the 
circuit he runs as close to the minimum of 360 
feet as is possible, and he makes time all the 
way because he has his eyes on his own work 
and not dn that of his opponents. He covers 
the distance in fifteen seconds, whereas the 
other player took eighteen at least. 

At the crack of the bat a player has just 
time enough to understand whether he has hit 
to the infield or to the outfield. That deter- 


mines his course to first base. If he has hit to ~~" “" * ~* “ssttenseemmatm mtr mmeee® 


the infield, he sprints inside the line all the way 
and overruns the bag. If he has hit to the out- 
field, he sprints on the outside of the line, 
swings out before reaching the base, hits the 
inside corner of the bag and takes his turn toward 
second. Whether he continues or not depends 
upon the coacher and upon the player’s glimpse 
of the situation as he crosses the. base. 

Some runners slide for first on an infield ball 
that is being fielded for a close play, but they 
waste a precious fraction of a second in getting 
their feet out in front of them, It is true that a 
base runner who does not slide frequently has to 
break his stride in order to touch the base, and so 
loses a precious moment; but if he runs evenly all 
the way, he touches the bag in slightly quicker 
time than he would have done had he slid. On the 
whole, therefore, it is better to cultivate a stride 
that is accurate and unbroken and not to make a 
practice of sliding to first. 


STEALING SECOND 

To steal second take a lead off first of eight or 
ten feet, according to the quickness of the pitcher. 
There are not many pitchers who will allow a lead 
of ten feet to go unchallenged, but there are few 
who can catch a runner if he is on his balance, 
even when he has taken as long a lead as that. It 
is not necessarily a long lead, however, that brings 
success in stealing bases. The quick get-away or 
flying start is more important. 

Take a lead that is safe and then get on your 
toes ready for a quick dash the instant the pitcher 
begins his motion. It is bad form to dance up and 
down on the base line with the expectation of 
annoying the pitcher. It is too 
easy to get off balance and too 
easy for the pitcher to throw 


are unnecessary. They are caused by the base 
runner’s failing to obey the precept, “Always finish 
a slide.” There is little if any danger in sliding to 
bases when you are thorough about it, but there 





IF YOU HAVE PLENTY OF TIME FOR RETURNING 
TO A BASE, DO NOT SLIDE 


is a very great risk of injury if you become care- 
less about finishing a.slide every time you begin 
one. Do not forget to wear a sliding pad. If you 
cannot get a tailor-made pad, use a towel so falded 
that it covers the thigh completely. The theory of 
using a double cloth is that much of the rub of the 
slide is taken up by the friction of one surface 
against the other. Nothing is more annoying than 
a sore made by sliding, and it is dangerous, for it 
easily becomes infected, and at best heals 
slowly. A description of sliding pads that 
you can make at home was printed in the 
Boys’ Page for May, 1914. You’ will find a 
picture and description of the best pads to 
buy in the article on Equipment, published 
in the Boys’ Page for March, 1916. Write to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page if you have 
any questions to ask about pads—or about 
anything else that has to do with the game. 


OFF SECOND 

The lead off second should be somewhat 
longer than that off first or third; but it is 
not wise to take daringly long leads, for 
there are plays to catch foolhardy runners. 
Rather take a moderate lead and increase 
it on the pitch. Because either of two men 
may take the throw to second, your base- 
running job is a little more complicated 
than it was at first base. You need to watch three 
players, who are somewhat widely separated. 
When you lead off second, 
nearly face the bag, so that you 
have a view of the pitcher and 








BALANCE LIGHTLY 
ON YOUR TOES, READY 
TO GO IN EITHER 
DIRECTION 
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you out in the meantime. The 7, ff oe of the second baseman, and 
very first thing that a base run- Pos ra << ~*~‘ cannot fail to get a glimpse over 
ner has to learn is to stand still \ a “a your left shoulder of the short- 
when he has a full lead. The Ae XY stop should he go to cover the 
proper lead is straight toward : * Ba ‘ base. Increase your lead with 
second,—not back toward right Hf \3 the pitch, so that you can make 
field,—and just as much more % ~ third on a sacrifice or home on 
than eight feet as the pitcher r\ a good single. 
will allow you. Balance lightly tN rd The thing to watch wnen slid- 
on your toes, ready to go in \ \ of ing for a base is the baseman’s 
either direction on the instant. 5 a 7 hands. That is especially true 
Another way of getting a good mi \ “ when sliding for third. When 


start for second is to take a 
short lead, wait until the pitcher 
seems on the point of delivering 
the ball to the plate, and then 
make a quick dash from the 
base. If the pitcher sees and 
hesitates, you must get back 
without any loss of time; but 


THE LINE OF DASHES SHOWS 
THE PROPER COURSE IN 
RUNNING BASES. THE DOTTED 
LINE SHOWS THE WRONG 
METHOD 


the baseman’s hands are low it 
means that you should slide 
behind the base to avoid a tag; 
when high, that you should slide 
in front. In the second case 
you are probably safe anyway, 
and you will be three feet 
nearer the plate in case of an 





overthrow, and out of any danger 
of getting tangled up with the 
baseman. 


OFF THIRD 

The lead off third should be 
conservative. It is no part of the 
game to take needless risks when 
you are so near a score. Moreover, 
a quick-throwing catcher often 
“nabs” a runner who takes a long 
lead toward the plate. A short 
lead increased two or three steps 
on the pitcher’s delivery is cor- 
rect. But you cannot hold the in- 
creased lead after the instant 
when the ball hits the pocket of 
the catcher’s mitt. A retreat is 
then in order. This retreat should 
be inside the base line, so that 
you obscure the catcher’s view of 
third base. This action makes the 
catcher’s throw to the base a dif- 
ficult one, and often discourages 
him about attempting it. 

When you are at third, you have 
a chance of scoring on an infield grounder if you 
have a good lead and make your dash for the plate 
when the play is made to‘first. The chances are 
decidedly against you if you start when the ball is 
hit. If you are driven back toward the base by the 
threatening motions of the fielder, you cannot 
make the plate on the play to first. Here again 
comes in the advice: a full lead and stand still. 
The. chances are that the fielder will not throw to 
third unless you are far up on the base line. If 
you will only hold your long lead and then go on 
the throw to first, you will have a little more than 
an even chance of scoring; but because 
of the risk the chance is seldom taken 
until after one man is out. 

A delayed steal is made on a throw 
from the catcher back to the pitcher. Its 
success depends upon circumstances. If 
the baseman ahead is not near his bag, 
if the pitcher is not alive, and if the 
catcher has failed to notice the long lead 
that you have taken or is careless about 
throwing back to the pitcher, then the 
chances are favorable. It cannot be de- 
pended upon, however, as a set play. You 
must see your opportunity and take ad- 
vantage of it without a signal from the 
bench. 

Advancing a base after a fly ball is © 
caught is good baseball. If you are on 
third you should be able to make home 
on a long fly to any outfield. The runner on second 
can make third on a long fly to right and some- 
times on a deep foul. When you are on first, you 
prepare to advance on the catch only if the fly is 
a long foul fly handled by a fielder with his back 
to the diamond. On any ordinary outfield fly you 
have no chance to beat a throw. In all cases when 
one of your team mates knocks a fair fly ball while 

you are on first take a big lead and be ready 
to go if the fielder drops the ball. That, of 
course, applies before two are out. 


CAUGHT BETWEEN BASES 
Occasionally you will be caught between 
bases in spite of yourself. Then it is not a 
dodging game that will save you. If anything 
will do the trick, it is this: Keep the eyes on 
the man with the ball and work back to about 
twenty feet or so from the base; then slide 
suddenly and scramble for the bag, if you have 
not made it on the slide. Sometimes a quick 
slide, made before the fielder expects it, will 
get you back safe. Merely running in the oppo- 
site direction from the throw scarcely ever 
works out successfully. 
If you are the first one to be put out on a 
possible double play, never slide for a base. It 
is harder for the baseman to throw round a 
runner who is standing up than over one on 
the ground. By not sliding you assist your 
team mate who is going to first. Always remember 
the runner who is coming behind you. If you get 
caught between bases, prevent yourself from being 
tagged until the other man has caught up. On the 
other hand, if there is a runner in front of you, 
remember that your job is to “follow the leader.” 
Advance a base when the leader advances. The 
play under ordinary circumstances is to catch the 
runner nearest the plate, and so the pursuing 





IF THE BASEMAN IS IN FRONT OF THE BAG, 
MAKE YOUR SLIDE BEHIND IT 


runner generally is at liberty “to take everything 
in sight.” Many a time with runners on first and 
on second the man on first has watched his team 
mate go to third, and quite forgotten that he 
should be taking second at the same time. 


“TOUCH ALL THE BAGS” 

Be wary of being entertained by your opponents. 
An opponent does not make diverting remarks 
merely from the goodness of his heart, but rather 
with quite different intentions. The magician at 
the theatre fascinates us with his sinuous motions 
so that we shall not detect some mechanism that 
helps him perform his trick. Likewise, on the base- 
ball field, the amusing antics of shortstop or second 
baseman are not what they seem. The runner has 
his own business to attend to and nothing else. 

“Touch all the bags” is the shriek of the first- 
base coacher on a long hit. There is no better 
warning for you as you start the circuit. But re- 
member, also, to be a sprinter; toe in, not out, 
and run. 

That daring base running is dependable may 
seem like a paradox; but the policy of taking 
chances on the bases—of putting the game up to 











the other fellow—cannot be questioned. Daring 
base running may sometimes lose a game, but 
more often it is the means of setting the ball roll- 
ing (literally), and bringing about the break in 
the play of the opponent that makes the difference 
between a win and a loss. Nothing puts a team on 
the ragged edge more quickly than the feeling 
that it must stem a base-running tide. 

Base running is one of the most satisfactory 
parts of baseball. It is the last word in offensive 
play. Not even the feeling of having made a hard 
eatch or a clean hit quite equals the satisfaction 
of coming to your feet after a successful slide and 
grinning at the baseman. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF LEARNING 
THE PLANETS 


Ay article on the Boys’ Page for April told how 
you can find out about the principal stars. 
You will naturally want to learn something 

about the planets at the same time. For this you 

ean use the star map and compasses described in 
the first article. 

The planets, perhaps, will mystify you a little. 
They are not “fixed,” like the stars, but are bodies 
similar to the earth and, like the earth, move in 
great orbits round the sun, and, as compared with 
the stars, are so near us that we can easily notice 
their movements among the stars. There are only 
eight major planets, including the earth, but four 
of them are usually so bright that they are sure 
to attract the attention. If some night you see a 
bright “star” that you cannot discover on your 
star map, you may be sure that it is one of the 
planets. Astronomers know the orbits of the 





IF THE BASEMAN IS OVER THE BAG OR 
BEHIND IT, SLIDE IN FRONT 


planets, and therefore, of course, know when and 
where each planet will appear. The amateur as- 
tronomer can tell the planets only by reference 
to an almanac, although Mars can always be dis- 
tinguished by its ruddy color. 

It is interesting to plot on ‘the star map the 
orbit of one of the planets. With your compasses, 
or even with your eyes, you can observe each night 
the exact spot that the planet occupies among the 
stars, and mark it with a pencil. If, when you have 
done that for several weeks, you connect the 
pencil points, the line will represent the path of 
the planet among the stars. In the same way you 
can plot the orbit of the moon. You will then dis- 
cover that its actual movement is east, although 


the motion of the earth makes it appear to travel 


west like the sun. 
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CUBAN REVOLUTION STAMPS 


ITHIN the past seventy years nearly 

every revolution that has accomplished 

its purpose, and also many unsuccessful 
political upheavals, have been accompanied by 
new issues of postage stamps. The struggle be- 
tween the North and the South is an example, and 
in recent years Mexico has supplied many others. 
The Boys’ Page has described the stamps that 
the provisional government of Greece put forth: 
We may be sure that stamps for the new govern- 
ment in Russia will soon appear. 

Notwithstanding these philatelic precedents, it 
was with genuine surprise that collectors received 
the news that a series of stamps was an outcome 
of the short-lived revolution in Cuba during Feb- 
ruary and March of this year. The territory that 
the rebels occupied was so small and their reign 
was so brief that collectors did not expect any 
special postal labels to appear. However, 
during the revolutionists’ control of the 
province and town of Camaguey, letters 
came to the United States that bore stamps 
of a provisional issue. 

One of the letters brought what was re- 
garded as authentic information that the 
rebels had seized two thousand of the one- 
cent green, three thousand of the two-cent 
red and three hundred of the three-cent 
violet of the current issue bearing the map 
of Cuba, together with three hundred of the 
ten-cent dark blue special delivery stamps 
that picture an aéroplane, and that they had 
surcharged these in red letters. d 

The surcharge on the stamps that paid 
postage on this letter from the occupied 
part of the island republic reads, 1917 GOB. 
Constitucional Camaguey. This overprint 
is in three lines. “Gob.” is short for 
gobernacion, or government. The writer of the 
letter offered to supply a few of these provisional 
stamps at from ten dollars to fifteen dollars each. 
The future will tell whether that is a fair value. 


os 


TRAPPING TURTLES 


N slave-holding days in the South, the negro 

fishermen used to have an ingenious and 

simple way of trapping fresh-water turtles. 
Any boy to-day can use the same method with the 
same effect. 

Turtles have favorite sunning logs. Beside one 
of the logs sink a water-tight box two feet long 
and a foot and a half wide. The open top of the 
box should stand about an inch above the water. 
Nail the box securely against the log in such a 
position that it will catch the turtles that fall from 
the log. After the trap has been set, leave the 
pond or lake for a time. On returning, approach 
the log quietly from the side opposite the box. If 
there are any turtles on the log, frighten them sud- 
denly. They will pitch off hurriedly—into the box. 
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BLUE STREAKS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HE money you save on a pair of 

Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle 
Tires will buy an electric lamp for 
your bicycle. And, remember, Blue 
Streaks are unusually good bicycle 
tires, too. } 















































WHY PAY MORE? 


Many good bicycle tires sell for as high as $5.00 each. 
But Goodyear Blue Streaks cost you only $3.25 each, even 
in these days of high material costs. 


So you may save as much as $3.50 per pair by buying 
Goodyear Blue Streaks. And remember, in Blue Streaks 
you are getting wonderful tire quality and value. That’s 
what Goodyear’s square deal bicycle tire policy means to the 
bicycle rider. 


HOW WE DO IT 


Goodyear is able to make these big savings for you, frst, 
by cutting out the extra profits which you pay on other tires. 
Good year sells direct to the dealer in your town and eliminates 
needless profits between the factory and you. 


Second, Goodyear makes only one bicycle tire—the Blue 
Streak. By making only one tire we cut down factory 
costs. ‘That’s doing one thing at a time and doing it well. 
These savings come to you in a tire just that much better. 


YOU’LL BE PROUD OF BLUE STREAKS 


Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires are tires you will be 
proud to have on your wheel. They are handsome, durable, 
rugged, strong, skid-proof and easy riding. 


Good zens Blue Streaks have tough, rugged treads with 
two reinforcing strips of fine fabric under the tread. This 
makes them long-wearing and trouble-free. The stout, two- 
ply tire body is laid in lively rubber, which makes the tire 
quick and elastic and, therefore, easy to pedal. 
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Blue Streaks have superior non-skid advantages. The 
tread is made of blocks of rugged rubber which come together 
and bite the ground to prevent side-slipping. 
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MAKE THESE SAVINGS YOURSELF 


Ride around to the Goodyear dealer in your town. If 
you can’t find him write to us. You have a right to make 
these savings yourself. The money will come in very handy 
when prices of everything are so high. And it will please 
Dad. You can prove to him you’re a good business man. 


So look for the Blue Streaks on the tire. Be sure you get 
Goodyears. Then see how much better your bicycle will 
look. And how much easier riding it will be. 


EAR 
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THE CAMERA IN NATURE 
STUDY 


S an accurate means of recording observa- 
A tions, the camera is an invaluable aid to the 
student of nature. The details in a good 
photograph admirably supplement written notes 





in regard to form and structure, to say nothing of 
helping to fix the facts in the memory. 
But to obtain the greatest educational 


one of the soles inside the foot of a stocking and 
with heavy black shoe-button thread sew it to 
another—and a slightly larger—sole on the outside 
of the stocking. That gives double protection, 
and saves the bother that goes with putting on 
and taking off ordinary bathing shoes. In order 
to accommodate soles of the proper size and allow 
room for stitching, the stockings should be larger 
than the wearer’s regular size.” 





design derived therefrom. The combination of the 
three dragon flies is used on the slip cover. Al- 
though it is true to the subject in character, it is 
highly conventionalized. 

The materials used on the slip cover are green 
linen of a rather broad, coarse weave for the 
foundation, a finer tan linen for the wings of the 
dragon flies and brown linen for their bodies, 
brown sewing silk, and brown and yellow twisted 

embroidery silk. 





When you have cut out your design, 





advantage from such use of a camera, 
the pictures and the notes should go 
together. The nature lover who wishes 
to collect mementos of pleasant rambles 
afield rather than to follow up closely 
any special course of study would enjoy 
anature diary. If that is the purpose you 
have in mind, get an album that contains 
a number of flexible, light-toned leaves. 
Mount the prints as you make them, in 
regular order upon the left-hand pages, 
and on the opposite pages note the date, 
color, weather conditions, locality, and 
any other interesting details. 

The student who wishes to file her 
prints so that she ¢an readily refer to any 
subject will no doubt prefer a loose-leaf 
album or a portfolio, in either of which 
prints can be grouped and classified in 
whatever way is most useful, and fresh 
material inserted without disarranging 
the rest. The album is perhaps the best 
for home or library, and a portfolio for 
classroom use. Coloring the prints greatly 
increases their usefulness. 

A series of comparative studies is usu- 
ally of greater value than one print of 
each subject. For example, a picture of a 
birch tree taken in winter will show its 
structure; another in summer, the mass 
effect of the foliage; and close-up views 
of a small branch will reveal the shape of 
the leaves and how they are attached, 
the character of the bark, the blossoms, 
and so forth. 

The same condition holds good with 











touch it lightly round the edges with a 
little glue or paste to keep it from ravel- 
ing. Then baste the wings on the green 
linen. Next baste the bodies in position 
over the wings. Overcast the forms on 
the green linen with small stitches of 
brown sewing silk all round the edges. 
Hold a strand of the brown embroidery 
silk on the edge of the form and sew it 
over and over with stitches of the same 
silk a short distance apart. In doing that, 
carry the outline of the wings slightly 
over on the body by stitches laid close 
together without the underlying thread. 

The foundation material should be 
eighteen and three quarters inches by 
eight and five eighths inches. Fold it 
three and one quarter inches from each 
end to form the pockets into which the 
covers of the book are to slip. Turn down 
the edge of each pocket a quarter of an 
inch and stitch it, on the right side of 
the material, with brown embroidery silk. 
Turn down the top and bottom edges of 
the outside cover and of the pockets a 
quarter of an inch, and sew them over 
and over with the brown embroidery silk. 
Sew the turned-down edges of the cover 
in the space between the pockets with 
stitches of the same silk taken through 
from the right side, as in the edges of the 
pockets, but this time with the stitches 
close together. 

The ties are also appliqué. They are 
made of strips of tan linen folded, with 
the narrow edges turned in. The ties 











plants that you wish to show in different 





stages of growth from bud to seedtime. 

When taking the pictures, try to arrange 

a few specimens to show front, side and back 
views of different parts. 

You can do simple work with a film camera, but 
by far the best outfit for nature-study work is a 
folding plate camera with enough bellows exten- 
sion to allow you to make a large-sized image by 
focusing at close range—within twelve to eighteen 
inches—in order to show the details. The main 
advantage in using the plate camera lies in the 
opportunity it gives for focusing accurately by 
seeing the image on the ground-glass screen. Four 
by five is, however, an excellent size, and most 
convenient for field use. A rapid rectilinear lens 
of good quality is quite capable of giving first-class 





results, for it is generally necessary to stop down, 
—that is, use a small dia- 
phragm opening,—no mat- 
ter what kind of lens you 
use, in order to get depth 
and sharpness. 

Color - sensitive plates, 
preferably the nonhala- 
tion kind, are best; or if 
you must consider weight, 
you can substitute film 
packs in an adapter, since 
they do not prevent you 
from using the focusing 
screen. 

When possible use a ray 
filter to improve the ren- 
dering of various colors in 
truthful light and shade. 
A tripod is of course es- 
sential for most of the sub- 
jects. Other useful acces- 
sories are a cheap vise that 
you can clamp to a board 
or a table, to hold cut: 
branches, and sheets of 
gray paper—some dark, 
some light—to use as back- 
grounds. 

You will get the maximum detail and surface 
texture in outdoor studies when the light falls | 
from one side and is sufficiently diffused to pre- | 
vent harsh contrasts. Usually the most favorable 
time is the early morning or mid-afternoon hours 
on days when mist or fleecy clouds soften the 
direct rays of the sun. 

Small plants require especially careful arrange- 
ment to avoid a confused effect. Rocks, smooth 
tree trunks or bare earth may afford satisfactory 
contrast, but it is often a good plan to provide a 
plain background by pinning a sheet of paper to 
a couple of stakes driven down a foot or so behind 
the specimen. 

To attain the best definition, get a general focus 
first with the lens wide open, then stop down until 
you see good detail in all important parts. As a 
rule the background had better be a little out of 
focus to help concentrate attention on the rest. 
When you use a ray filter, always place it over the 
lens before you focus. 

When you want to get details of structure and 
the like rather than views of the subject in its 
natural environment, it is usually easier to do the 
work indoors where the lighting is under full con- 
trol and no blurring from wind need be feared. In 
such cases it is best to let delicate plant specimens 
stand in water an hour or so before you use them, 
to prevent possible drooping during the exposure. 
A window on the shady side of the house—north, 
preferably — gives the softest lighting. You can 
further regulate the contrast by moving the sub- 
ject toward or away from the window. 

A few trials will prove the best guide for esti- 
mating the length of indoor exposures, but as a 
rough guide to start with, you may allow as many 
minutes as you would seconds outdoors. Remem- 
ber, however, that full timing‘is needed to preserve 
soft gradation and good detail in the shadows, and 
that in developing you must take care to hold 
back the high lights. 
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Homemade Bathing Shoes.—Anyone can make 


a satisfactory pair of bathing shoes from a pair of 
stockings and two pairs of shoe soles, such as are 
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A SLIP COVER FOR A BOOK 
WITH A DRAGON-FLY DESIGN IN 
APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY 





used for knitted wool bedroom slippers. Place 


ANALYSIS OF THE DRAGON FLY 


MAKING AND APPLYING DESIGN 
IV. Appliqué Embroidery 


To: French word “appliqué” means “laid 
on,” and appliqué embroidery is made by 
cutting decorative figures from one material 
and sewing them on another. The method gives a 
wide opportunity for introducing several colors, 
covering large surfaces, and for producing inter- 
esting effects by combining varied weaves and 
textures as well as colors. The design may be 
completed or enriched by stitches of silk, linen 
or cotton, or of gold thread. You can use appliqué 
embroidery successfully in decorating a great 
variety of articles, such as cur- 
tains, table covers, scarfs, sofa 
? cushions, and so on. 
Like every other method of dec- 
oration, appliqué embroidery im- 
poses certain restrictions. Since 
you must cut out your design be- 
fore you sew it on the material 
that forms the groundwork, the 
design should not be too intricate. 
But neither should it be heavy or 
clumsy. Since you are putting one 
material on another, you must 
consider carefully their relation 
to each other. For example, a 
heavy, rough material would be 
inappropriate if sewed on a deli- 
eate foundation material. And 
you will do well not to cut your 
design from material that ravels 
easily. 

Various methods can be used 
to outline the figure—that is, to 
eover the edges of the form that 
you put on the foundation mate- 
rial. You can sew the edges close- 
ly over and over, you can use a 
close buttonhole stitch, or you can 
sew on acord, a braid, or a strand of silk or thread. 
Couching — sewing down a cord or strand with 
stitches over it far enough apart to show the strand 
between—is a good method. 

If parts of your design are too intricate to be 
cut out you can indicate them by stitches. For a 
line the crewel stitch is often the best—stitches 
set diagonally on the line, close together. 

The illustration shows a slip cover for a book 
decorated by appliqué embroidery with a design 
taken from the dragon fly. The dragon fly was 
chosen as the subject of the design this month to 
show that you can get the forms of your design 
not only from flowers and plants but from animal 
life, too. For this purpose it is desirable to study 
the insect from a specimen that you have caught 
and mounted. But remember that in conventional- 
ized design you must always express character. 
Therefore, you must observe the dragon fly in 
motion and in repose. In studying your subject 
you will notice the 
jointed segments of its 





should be basted on the green linen an 
inch and three quarters from the top and 
from the bottom of the slip cover and 
sewed on with over-and-over stitching of brown 
embroidery silk along the edges. On each tie, at 
intervals, should be worked a group of close-set 
over-and-over stitches that reach across the whole 
width of the band. Stitches in yellow embroidery 
silk may be set diagonally along the ties. 
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A LITTLE GARDEN OF SWEET 
HERBS 


PART of a certain garden that never fails to 
interest visitors is a sunny corner devoted to 
old-fashioned herbs. Whatever the visitors 

say or think about the flowers, the most apathetic 
of them wake up at sight of the herb patch. 

“Mint!” one says, breaking off a leaf and nib- 
bling it. “That reminds me of the time when I 
was a child’; and another, “Why, here is laven- 
der! Mother always had that”; and so on, Even 
when the plant stirs no especial memory, the aro- 
matic fragrance of the leaves often wins attention ; 
and many of the herbs have a practical value for 
seasoning and dressings. 

As a rule they are easy to cultivate; but for the 
best results the beds should be in a sunny place 
and the soil fairly rich and mellow, broken up fine 
and kept well stirred about the plants during the 
growing season. Some, like sweet basil, last only 
one season ; of those, the seeds must be sown every 
spring; but others, once started, become fixtures 
in the garden, and renew themselves from the root 
year after year. 

Of the latter kind are the two mints, peppermint 
and spearmint. The best way to raise them is to 
plant pieces of the creeping rootstock, dug from 
some wild patch, by roadside brook or meadow 
runnel, Lavender can be started from seed; but 
for the novice it is better, if possible, to get slips 
from established plants, preferably stems of one 
full season’s growth with a “heel” of older wood, 
and to set ouf the cuttings either in late autumn 
or in early spring. 

In the particular garden that has been men- 
tioned, the clump of sweet marjoram—always an 


herb of romance because in ancient Greece and. 


Rome its aromatic branches were woven into 
bridal wreaths—had its beginning in a root divi- 
sion given by a neighbor; but, if you are not in a 
hurry, it is interesting to start the herb from seed, 
being careful to keep the young seedlings shaded 
until they are well established, for they are very 
sensitive to the direct rays of the sun. 

Sage, the herb that is associated with thoughts 
of sausage and roast duck, is raised either from 
root divisions of an old plant or from slips. If the 
second method is followed, the cutting can be 
made either from mature wood in the spring, or 
later from the soft stems just before they produce 
the blossom buds. 

English thyme is also quickly grown from root 
divisions, but it may be started from seed. Rose- 

mary, which is loved 





body, the gauziness of ba 12%" 


. not only for its own 
wad sake, but for its pretty 





its wings, the unwink- . 
ing watchfulness of its 
great eyes, the general 
lightness of its move- 
ment as it darts about. 
In making a design 
from a plant you ob- 8¥%| 
serve the movement of 
the plant — whether it 
climbs, sways, droops 
or winds. Likewise | 
when you take ani- 
mated nature for your | 
model, you must ob- ‘a 














name and its associa- 
tion with old walls and 
cliffs of southern 
France, has drooping 
branches that often 
root where they touch 
theground. From them 
the plants can be 
quickly raised; but if 
you cannot get the 
branches, young plants 
can be had from nurs- 
erymen, or they can 














serve whether your 
subject springs, soars, 
darts or crawls. 

If it is important in a decoration based on plant 
life that the design be conventional and not real- 
istic, it is doubly important in a decoration based 
on animated nature. A design that should imitate 
a real dragon fly or a real butterfly on a pillow 
cover or a curtain would be thoroughly inartistic. 

The analysis shown with this article gives sev- 
eral studies of the dragon fly and some units of 
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DIAGRAM OF THE SLIP COVER 


be raised from seed. 

Catnip should not be 
forgotten in the herb 
corner, and, since it 
grows wild by so many roadsides, roots can readily 
be taken up and brought home. 

To enjoy the fragrance of the herb garden 
through the winter days when the snow and ice 
cover it, make clippings from the plants just before 
the blossoms are ready to expand. Do it on a fine, 
dry day, and at an hour when there.is no dew on 
the leaves. Then tie them in bunches and hang 
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them in a shed or garret in & draft of warm air so 
that they will dry quickly. ; 
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YOUR NATIVE TOWN 


GAME that affords fun and an interesting 
test of wits is Your Native Town. At a 
party it will tide over any dull moments 

that threaten. Provide the players with paper and 
pencil, and ask them all to write the place of their 
birth. Then give them a limited time in which to 
make a sentence consisting of words that begin 
with the letters in the name of the town, and that 
follow the same order. 

For example, if the city is Baltimore, then the 
sentence might be, “Behold a large town in Mary- 
land, old, rich, enterprising!’”’ The more aptly de- 
scriptive of the town, the better is the sentence. 
At the end of a specified time have the players 
read their sentences, and, if you wish, award a 
prize to the best one. 
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CROCHETED BUTTONHOLE 
EDGINGS 


PLEASANT change from the old tedious 
method of making buttonholes is here 
shown. The idea is carried out in crochet, 

and offers an attractive combination of buttonholes 
and ornamental edging for underwear, house 
dresses-and children’s clothes. Any kind of button 





FIG. | 


can be used with this form of buttonhole, but the 
crocheted variety suits best. The edgings are 
easily made, and add a distinctive touch to even 
the finest lingerie blouses. Use mercerized cotton 
in a medium weight. No. 60 is fine enough for deli- 
cate fabrics, and No. 50 coarse enough for the 
heavier materials. 

To make the plain-loop closing shown in Fig. 1, 
fold over the edge of the material one eighth of 
an inch and cover the folded edge closely with 





FIG. 2 


single crochet. Make buttonhole loops at regular 
intervals as you go. The loops are made exactly 
like picots except that a longer chain is used— 
sixteen or more stitches, according to the size of 
the buttons. Be careful to make allowance for the 
fact ro Ne the loops will shrink when they are 


A row of machine stitching on the folded edge 
will give a firmer foundation for the crochet edge 
and add strength to the closing. If a hemstitched 





FIG. 3 


effect is desired, draw three or four threads at a 
distance of one eighth of an inch from the folded . 
edge before you cover the fold with crochet. The 
upright threads in the drawn space will be divided 
into groups by the het stitches. 

The pealleped design, Fig. 2, provides an espe- 
cially good closing for a plouse of linen or other 
firmly woven fabric. Fold and stitch a hem of the 
desired width. Stamp or mark the scallops on the 
right side of the hem, and outline them with a 
row of machine stitching. Cut away the surplus 
material and cover the edge evenly with single 
crochet, Make a loop at the highest point of each 
scallop. 

- To make the third closing, shown in Fig. 3, 
cover the edge of the hem with single crochet, 
chain five and turn. * Miss two s. ¢., d. in next s. 
c.; chain two, miss two s. c., d. in next s. ¢.; picot 
in top of d. just made; * three times; chain two, 
d. in next s. c. twice; in top of d. last made make 
a buttonhole loop; chain two. Repeat from —— 
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CANDY MAKING WITHOUT 
COOKING 
[' warm weather, when the heat makes it a 





disagreeable task to work over a stove, the . 

ordinary kind of candy making is not a pleasant 
occupation—the results seem hardly worth while. 
The following receipts are for sweetmeats that 
can be made without heating any of the materials. 

Mock Oranges.—Mix a tablespoonful of orange 
juice with the finely grated outside yellow rind of 
one orange, being careful not to grate into the 
white part, for that gives a bitter taste. Stir in the 
unbeaten yolk of one egg, and enough confec- 
tioners’ sugar to make a paste that is stiff enough 
to handle. Form it into balls about as large as a 
hazelnut, and insert at one end of each a bit of 
grass or tiny flower stalk. Place the candy on 
waxed paper to dry. 

Mock Lemons.—Use the grated rind of lemon, 
and mix the sugar with the white of the egg. Add 
a trace of the yolk to give a faint yellow tint. Form 
the paste into miniature lemons. 

Smothered Dates. —Stuff dates with nuts and 
wrap them in the following paste: two tablespoon- 
fuls of softened butter, two of powdered cocoa, 
two of water, and enough confectioners’ sugar to 
stiffen the mixture. 

Peanut Butter Whirls.—Mix a teaspoonful of 
melted butter and a few drops of vanilla with one 
pound of confectioners’ sugar, and add enough 
milk to bring the mixture to the consistency of 
stiff dough. Roll the paste into a sheet a quarter 





of an inch thick, spread a thin layer of peanut 
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butter over it, and make it into a miniature jelly 
roll about an inch in diameter. Slice the brown 
and white roll neatly into thin wheels or “whirls.” 

Tea and Coffee Balls.—Steep either tea or coffee 
in twice its volume of water—for example, two 
tablespoonfuls of either in four of water. Drain 
off the liquid and stir in confectioners’ sugar to 
make a paste. Form it into balls or cut it into 
squares. This confection is refreshing and stimu- 
lating on a journey or a long tramp. 
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MONEY FROM CANARIES 


[The fourth in The Companion Series 
Earning Money at Home] 


“Tove are few more interesting occupations 
by which girls can earn spending money than 
raising canaries for market. To supply the 
demand for good singers, between four and five 
hundred thousand birds are brought in normal 
times into the country every year, chiefly from 
Germany. The Harz Mountain canaries are the 
most popular, and of those the St. Andreasberg 
birds are the most highly prized. The German 
peasants devote much time and attention to mak- 
ing fine singers. They do not regard color or size 
so long as the male can be taught to sing sweetly 
with a variety of notes. 

The girl who plans to raise canaries should start 
with a carefully selected pair. The male must be 
a good singer and the female strong. It does not 
matter whether the birds are of a clear canary 
color, or have greenish or grayish tints or are 
cre 
meget a wise plan to get a breeding cage with two 
Fr abe abear so that the two birds can be kept 
apart for a few days 
until they become ac- 
quainted with each 
other. If they fight 
when first put to- 
gether they should be 
separated fora while; 
it does not take them 
long to learn to live 
amicably together. 
The nest, which al- 
ways comes with a 
breeding cage, can be 
prepared by putting a 
little cotton into it. If 
the female bird is 
ready to hatch her 
broods she will spend 
a good deal of time 
on the nest; but if 
she scorns it, as is 
sometimes the case, take it out for a week or two 
and then give her another opportunity. 

During the breeding season it is well to feed the 
birds with hard-boiled egg mashed fine. The egg, 
however, should not be allowed to remain in the 
cage more than a day, for it spoils quickly. 

The eggs will hatch in from fifteen to eighteen 
days. The mother will feed the youngsters herself, 
mother-bird fashion, until they are old enough to 
eat birdseed. Sometimes the father resents the 
advent of the young and kills them. To prevent 
such a tragedy he should be kept in another cage 
or else in the separate section of the breeding 
cage until his temper becomes less savage. But if 
from the first he does not manifest any hostility, 
he may be left with the brood. 

After the young birds are two or three weeks 








be kept in a quiet place, may be taken into the 
living room. At all times it must be protected from 
drafts. 

If there are any males among the birds they 
will attempt to imitate the singing of their father. 
The peasants use various musical instruments 
when they teach the birds new songs, and they 
repeat the same notes over and over with great 
patience until their feathered pupils begin to imi- 
tate. Girls who have a similar stock of patience 
and who can whistle can get a good deal of fun 
out of training the young canaries to repeat after 
them a favorite call or trill. 

When the birds have learned their song they are 
ready for the market. The girl’s next task will be 
to find purchasers for them. Good singers sell at 
retail prices that range from two dollars upward, 
but not every canary will bring so much as that. 
If the young owner sells direct to her customers, 
she will get better prices than if she sells to 
dealers, and at the same time. will be making a 
reputation for her stock. After she has raised one 
brood of birds and taught the singers, it will be 
easy to increase the number of breeding pairs and 
the number of singing pupils. 

If she lives in a fairly large town or city, she 
| may add to her profits in summer by taking canary 
| boarders. One girl put an advertisement in a local 
newspaper that read like this: 

If you have a pet bird that you want well cared 
for this summer, communicate with Miss Anna 
Brown, North Hilton. She understands all about 
birds. Terms reasonable. 

She told her friends, also, and in a little while 
she had fifteen canaries to board at two dollars a 
month. They thrived, and not only brought their 
“landlady” a good profit, but also won her several 
new customers for other times of the year. 
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PROGRESSIVE CROQUET 


F you live in a neighborhood where there are 
I several lawns suitable for croquet not sepa- 

rated from one another by any greaf distance, 
you can arrange a progressive party that will be 
different from the ordinary summer evening en- 
tertainment. It will interest a surprisingly large 
number of persons. Even those who consider the 
good old game of croquet as quite ‘“‘gone by” will 
be glad to play it under these conditions. 

Five or six croquet grounds, one lighted by red 
Japanese lanterns, another by blue lanterns, a 
third by yellow, and so on, are the tournament 
fields. The players progress from one ground to 
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another, as from table to table in a progressive 
indoor game. A small prize for the winner will 
increase the interest. 

Progressive refreshments go appropriately with 
the game. Serve them at small tables on each 
croquet field—sandwiches on the first, salad and 
wafers on the second, fruit on the third, and so on, 
with cake and ice cream at the last. Those who 
finish their games first will have the longest time 
at the refreshment tables. 

Of course you can have the same sort of party, 
except for the lanterns, in the afternoon, but the 
“atmosphere” will not be quite the same. 





old, the cage, which during the hatching should | 
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or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48 - page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. it. 502. 
3 








its. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, 








By Ernest Th 


The Preacher of Cedar Mountain 


ompson Seton 





HIS is Mr. Ernest Thomp- 

son Seton’s first novel. 

Mr. Seton’s books about 
animals have had so wide a sale 
that his readers will be glad to 
know he has written a novel as 
good in its free and stirring open- 
air feeling as any of the talks 
about his four-legged friends. 





.. Imagine a man of Herculean 
build and Celtic temperament, 
powerful for all things, yet im- 
potent without the guiding hand 
of the right woman, and you 
have a thumb-nail sketch of Jim 
Hartigan, the young preacher 
of Cedar Mountain. 

.. The story deals with the con- 
version and later fortunes of 
this engaging character in a 
little frontier town. Always by 
his side, guiding, encouraging, 
restraining where necessary, the 
great motive force in his life, 
stands Belle Boyd, a woman 
who has the knack of taking life 
and the gifts of fortune on her 
own terms. 





.. Mr. Seton as a novelist draws upon his intimate knowledge of wild life. 
Very fine and thrilling are his descriptions of the Indian reservation and the 
throbbing excitement of the annual Fourth of July horse races between the 
red men and soldiers at the post. It is a world full of color and vigorous life 
in the open that is here spread before us. 


Our Offer 


you the book postpaid; or the 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 





Send us one new subscription (not your own) 


for The Youth’s 


NOTE. Our Premiums are given only to present subscribers (not to agents) to pay them for 
introducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken 








Companion and we will send 
book will be sold for $1.35 net. 


the past year. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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VERYWHERE 





where no uniformed groups 





throughout the coun- 


are present except a color 





try the spring days are 
marked by flag raisings, as 
summer nights are starred 
by fireflies: flag raisings by 
schools, by colleges, by clubs, 
by business men’s associa- 
tions, by streets and little neighborhood 
gatherings, even by churches. Many of 
those who are called upon to manage such 
affairs are without experience in the matter 
and not in the way of getting the informa- 
tion they need in time to be of service. To 
meet that need The Companion herewith 
presents a programme that, if carried out 
with intelligence and spirit, will give even 
a modest flag raising the dignity that it 
deserves. 


THE FLAG AND THE STAFF 

First get your flag, and get one that is 
right—that is, standard in proportions, in the 
way the space is distributed, and in mate- 
rial: The fiy, which is the length of the flag, 
should be one and nine tenths times as long 
as the hoist, which is the width of the flag. 
There must be thirteen stripes, seven red 
and six white, each of them one thirteenth 
of the hoist in width. They should begin 
and end with a red stripe. The field, or 
blue portion of the union, is seventy-six one 
hundredths of the hoist in length, and ex- 
tends downward to the bottom edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. On it are 
forty-eight five-pointed white stars arranged 
in six horizontal rows of eight stars each. 
The material should be bunting, and neither 
stars nor stripes should be stamped or 
printed but each star and each stripe should 
be a separate piece, firmly stitched in place. 

It is also important to choose a flag of 
a size suitable to the place in which it is to 
be displayed. One that is too large is as 
unpleasing as one that is too small, Since 
dealers offer all sizes, the proper choice is a 
question of good judgment only. 

The staff should have a truck at the top 
into which has been set a pulley with either 
a metal or a lignum-vite sheave. Through 
the sheave should run halyards of thin, 
strong rope, not too large to slide smoothly 
even when swollen by dampness. Near the 
base of the staff should be a cleat to which 
the halyards can be made fast when the 
flag is at peak. 

If the flag is not to be displayed from a 
staff, but is to fly as a banner, dependent 
from a rope stretched across a street, or from 
one building to another, the union, which is 
the blue portion with its stars, should fly to 
the north in streets that run east and west, 
and to the east in streets that run north and south, The flag 
should never be tacked to the side of a building, platform or 
stage, or in any way made fast so that it cannot be taken in at 
sunset, The only United States flag that should ever remain 
flying during the night is the great garrison flag of a fort, in 
time of actual war, and then only when the fort is besieged or 
under attack. The fact that just those conditions existed at Fort 
McHenry when Francis Scott Key wrote The Star-Spangled 
Banner is what gives point and poignancy to the opening lines. 

Before you begin to formulate your programme, decide what 
you wish to be the climax of it: whether the flag shall be raised 
to peak first, and the exercises shall follow, and culminate in the 
important speech.of the occasion, or in a poem, a hymn or a 
prayer ; or whether you will have the exercises first and let the 
actual breaking out of the flag be the climax. It is the second plan 
that is adopted here. 

In order to prevent the flag from breaking out before it reaches 
the peak, it must be sent up in stops. To put it in stops, lay 
it flat, with the union from you; fold it once lengthwise, from 
you, and then a second time, in the same way. You will then 
have four thicknesses, each a quarter the width of the flag, with 
the union underneath. Beginning at the end farthest from the 
union, roll the flag into a cylinder. Bend the upper, or field, 
halyard to the loop, or grommet, at the field corner of the 
flag, and the lower, or bottom, halyard to the other loop, or 
grommet. Bring the lower halyard down to the centre of 
the roll, give it one turn round the flag to the left, pass a 
bight, or loop, up through the turn, then down over the 
turn until it lies across the hanging portion-of the halyard. 
Draw a bight of the hanging portion through the first bight, 
and your hitch is complete. Although it sounds complicated, 
it is only the “stitch” that children use to make a rope 
chain that unravels at a single pull. 

The illustration shows the flag in stops, with the turn of 
the bottom halyard round it, and the bight brought under 
the turn, ready to be brought down over the hanging por- 
tion, to complete the hitch. In raising the flag, all the pull 
is, of course, put on the field, or top, halyard until the flag reaches 
the peak, when a slight tug on the lower halyard breaks out the 
flag in an instant. 

Besides having the dramatic effect of climax, sending the flag 
up in stops has another advantage: it makes it possible to inclose 
in the end of the flag farthest from the field, when you roll it up, 





a quantity—anywhere from a dozen to a hundred or two—of | 
little fiags. When the big flag comes out of the stops and bur- | 


geons forth in full-blown majesty, the little ones come fluttering 
down like petals that the breeze has set free. That plan, however, 
is adapted only to a programme in which raising the flag precedes 





THE MILITARY SALUTE 


THE INVOCATION 


Almighty God, our refuge and our strength, be with us in this 
hour of high resolve. Guide our will to the accomplishment of thy 
purpose, and direct our fervor to paths that shall lead us to right- 
eousness and to the lasting service of mankind. Put away from us 
all narrowness, all cruel and vindictive passion, all hatred toward 
our fellow men ; but fill our hearts with wisdom to see the right and 
with courage to do it; and keep us ever mindful that it is to Thee, 
and Thee alone, that we must look for strength and guidance and 
comfort, Amen. 


THE ADDRESS 


We have gathered here to-day to reaffirm our faith in the great 
assertion of human liberty on which this nation was established. We 
are to express that faith by raising a standard that from the begin- 
ning has been emblematic of it, and, please God ! always shall be, so 
long as men aspire to freedom and have the courage to defend it. 

The ceremony in which we are now engaged is both commemora- 
tive and dedicatory. By it we acknowledge with gratitude and affec- 
tion the sacrifices of all those of every land who have given their lives 
that the boundaries of human liberty might be enlarged. By it espe- 
cially we commemorate those of our own land whose courage and 
steadfastness made possible the priceless heritage that we now enjoy. 
The flag is dyed with their blood, lighted by the flame of their patriot- 
ism and sanctified by their single-hearted devotion. 
But this ceremony is also an act of dedication. As we raise this 
Slag, for which our fathers fought, let us not content ourselves merely 
with recalling the deeds of those who have so nobly served the nation 
in the past, but let us solemnly pledge ourselves that we in like manner, 
and in such measure as our ability permits, will serve it in the future ; 
that in peace as well as in war we will cherish the principles for 
which it stands, and will do nothing to stain its honor or to lessen 
its influence. To that vow we pledge ourselves in person and in prop- 
erty. To the flag and the nation we offer all that we have, all that we 
are, and all that we hope to be. 


THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


I pledge Allegiance to my Flag and to the Republic for which it 
stands : One Nation, indivisible, with Liberty and Justice for all. 





the exercises ; otherwise those who are at salute during the playing 
of the national anthem would have to lower their salute to pre- 
vent the small flags from touching the ground. 

The directions for rolling the flag that have been given describe 
the plan generally used on shipboard, which has the excellent 
quality of being simple and easy to carry out. There is, however, 
another way, common in the army when the flag is to be sent to 
peak before it is broken out. It is first folded as in the naval 
fashion, that is, twice lengthwise. Then, beginning at the end of 
the strip farthest from the field, a triangular fold is made that 
lays the end on—and even with—an equal portion of the side; 
in other words, the corner is folded down at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, The next fold is straight across the strip, at right angles, 
the next diagonal again, and so on, until the field end is reached, 
when the whole flag will be in the shape of a cocked hat. The 
stops are then put on, as in the naval plan. When well done, the 
cocked-hat method produces a very pleasing effect, especially if 
little flags have been inclosed; for, as fold after fold of the big 
flag opens out, first on one side then on the other, the little flags 
shoot out as if sown by some invisible hand. 








RAISING THE FLAG 
IN STOPS 


| The flag should be folded and rolled in private, so that nothing 
| will remain to be done at the staff except to bend it to the hal- 
yards and put it in stops; and that anyone who has practiced it 
a few times can do in half a minute or less. 

If your programme includes a parade, those who are to take 
part in the exercises should meet at some place agreed upon and 
form under the direction of a marshal or master of ceremonies. 
The order will depend upon whether there is a band or not, and 
whether any military organization is to take part. Since it is 
easier to add to a simple programme than to cut down one that 
is more complicated, the formation here given is for occasions 











THE CIVILIAN SALUTE 





guard of four—Boy Scouts if 
no others are available—to 
give the touch of military 
interest that the occasion 
needs, 


THE ORDER OF MARCH 


MARSHAL. 

BUGLER. 

Cotor GUARD (in one rank, the rolled 
flag carried breast-high by the 
second guardsman from the 
right flank), 

THE SPEAKER, THE POET, THE MIN- 
ISTER. 

Loca ORGANIZATIONS. 

Tue PUBLIc. 


When the head of the line reaches the 
staff the marshal halts the procession. The 
color guard at once advance, bend the flag 
to the halyards, put it in stops, and make 
fast the field, or top, halyard to the cleat on 
the mast. They then return to their position 
and stand at attention. The bugler takes 
his place at their right, and the exercises 
begin. 

If you do not march formally to the staff, 
gather there at an hour appointed, and bend 
the flag, in stops, to the halyards; then 
place your color guard and your bugler, if 
you have them, at attention, and proceed 
with the exercises from this point. 





THE PROGRAMME 


INVOCATION. 

ADDRESS. 

POEM. 
To THE COLOR, sounded by the Bugler. 
RAISING THE FLAG. 

THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, by the 

Children. 

The moment the reading of the poem 
comes to an end the color guard step to the 
staff, where the man on the right flank and 
the man on the left flank again stand at 
attention, while the other two men seize 
the halyards, one taking the field halyard, 
by which the flag is to be raised, the other 
the lower halyard, by which it is to be 
broken out, and which he now merely pays 
through his hands, without putting any 
tension on it as the flag goes up. At the 
instant when the flag begins to rise the 
bugler begins to play the call To the Color. 
The call takes about twenty seconds, and 
the color guard should so govern their work 
of raising the flag that it will reach the peak ~ 
and break out as the last note is reached. 

Upon finishing the call To the Color, the bugler immediately 
begins to play The Star-Spangled Banner, and the whole gather- 
ing takes up the song and goes through the first stanza of it—and 
the others, if you choose—under his leadership ; but his instru- 
ment, of course, must be a cornet rather than a bugle, and he 
a cornetist, for you can no more play the national anthem on a 
bugle than you can play America on a drum. He is called a 
bugler merely because that is his official military title. 

If you cannot get a bugler, you will have to set your ingenuity 
to the task of providing a substitute. A piano, moved out of doors 
or to a near-by open window and played with spirit and vigor, 
would serve creditably. 

At the first note of The Star-Spangled Banner the color guard 
assume the position of the military salute and hold it to the 
end. The civilians uncover, hold the hat in front of the left 
shoulder and against it, and maintain that position to the end. 

At the close of the national anthem, the children, on signal, 
give in unison the salute. They raise the right hand smartly 
to the forehead, with the forearm inclined about forty-five 
degrees, the hand and wrist straight, the forefinger touching 
the forehead just above the right eye, the thumb and fingers 
extended and joined, and the palm to the left. In that position 
they repeat together the pledge. At the words “to my 
Flag,’’ the right hand is extended gracefully, palm up- 
ward, toward the flag, and remains in that position until 
the end of the affirmation, then immediately drops to 
the side. 

The pledge was originated by The Youth’s Companion 
in 1892, and since then has been in daily use in thousands 
of schools. 

Both the prayer and the address should be brief; the 
prayer not more than two or three minutes long, at most, 
and the address not more than four or five. The address 
here given is intended, of course, more as a suggestion and 
guide than as anything to be committed to memory. Spon- 
taneity is worth every other quality, for out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. But with the poem the 
case is different. The number of those who can write even re- 
spectable verse is limited, and it is far better to quote a good 
poem than to read or recite a poor one written for the occasion. 
There are plenty of good ones to choose from. Among them are 
Frank L. Stanton’s The Old Flag Forever; Joseph Rodman 
Drake’s The American Flag; George Washington Cutter’s E. 
Pluribus Unum; Oliver Wendell Holmes’s The Flower of Lib- 
erty; James Whitcomb Riley’s The Name of Old Glory; Lucy 
Larcom’s The Flag; Minna Irving’s Betsy’s Battle Flag; Hub- 
bard Parker’s Old Flag, and Henry Holcomb Bennett’s The 
Flag Goes By. 
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Mar Floors? 
No <¢ 
Yes. 


Nedlin 
Soles 


“Son, get your slip- 
pers on! 

Oh, the mothers, the 
countless mothers that 
have said it to the lt 
tle urchins who reach the 
home-roof at night with 
scratchy leather soles. 

“San, get your slip- 
pers on! 

It was the only way 
for little Indians not to 
scratch a floor before 
Nedlin Soles were made. 

So get them Nedlin 
Soles, that don’t scratch 
floors—that don’t bruise 
furniture. 


Get them NeGlin Soles. 
They don’t even carry 
mud in the way that 
leather does. 

And Neédlin Soles do 
wear. They do mean 
noticeable saving where 
thereare little feetto shoe. 

Pliant,springy,weight- 
lightsoles! Winter-proof, 
waterproof, grip-sure 
soles. And as for slipper- 
comfortable—! They 
need 1 no breaking in. 


black—white—tan. The 
same on any price of 
shoe. All shoe dealers 
can get them. Mark that 
mark—stamp it on your 
memory: Ileolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





Better than Leather 
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HEADACHE 


HEN a sufferer asks the question, 
“What is good for a headache?” the 
only sensible answer is, “What kind 
of a headache?” Pain in the head is 
not a disease but a symptom, and it 
may result from a great many causes. 

For that reason seli-treatment—and, above all, 

taking any of the so-called “headache cures’’—is a 

dangerous mistake, for it ignores the underlying 

cause, forms.a deplorable and harmful habit, and 
gives only momentary relief. 

The first thing to do for a recurring headache is 
to hunt the cause. So much has been said of late 
about eyestrain that most persens now go te an 
oculist if the headache is persistent. If the eyes 
are not at fault, or if glasses do not stop the head- 
ache, the ears, nose, throat and teeth should also 
be examined. f 

Im many cases the trouble is with the stomach— 
the patient is bilious. Poor circulation is some- 
times'the cause, especially if it is produced by tight 
ollars and stocks. There are many healthy per- 
sons Who'have a headache if the ventilation is bad, 
and who always pay that price fer attending any 
entertainment that takes place in vitiated air. 
Then there is the se-calied sick headache or 
megrim, a nervous affection that often runs in 
families, and that sticks to its victims«during long 
years in spite of all efforts to cure it. 

It is not natural for children to suffer ‘frem head- 
ache at all, and when a hitherto healthy child: com- 
plains of one parents should watch it carefully. In 
many cases the pain marks the onset of one of the 
more serious disorders of childhood. 

When a disease of the brain causes the headache 
there are ether marked symptoms associated with 
it that help the physician in his diagnosis. An 
anemic person is very likely to suffer, because 
the brain needs more blood ; in that case treatment 
for the anzmia will cure the headache. 

The occasional headache often yields to a warm 
footbath and rest in a quiet, darkened room. 
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A PRESENT FROM NORLEY 


S a package, rather dingy and battered 
*at the corners and several times read- 
dressed, was put into her hands, Aunt 

Clarissa laughed delightedly. 

“It’s my birthday present from Fidelia 

Bonney. She always sends one,— she 
hasn’t missed since we were schoolgirls,—and I 
was just as uneasy as could be when it didn’t 
come. I was afraid that she must be sick, or that 
Uncle Si had. one of his ‘dying spells’ again.” 

‘Why don’t you open it, auntie?” demanded her 
namesake — who preferred to be called Clarice. 
“Here are my scissors.” 

Aunt Clarissa shook her head in good-natured 
disapproval at her niece. 

“You’re a hustling daughter of the great metrop- 
olis, Clarice,” she said good-naturedly, “but I’m 
Norley born and bred, and I can taste my pleas- 
ures without bolting them whole. Just look at that 
address, please —right in the first place; then 
crossed out and put wrong, and crossed out twice 
more, readdressed, and then back to the right one 
again. Fidelia knew where I’d be,—I’d told her, 
special,—but Jue Lake at the post office thought 
‘Boston’ was a slip-for ‘Bolton,’ and changed it, to 
be obliging. I’m generally in Bolton with Cousin 
Anna at this time, as Joe knows very well.” 

“But surely a post-office official wouldn’t —” 

“Joe Lake would! He’s Joe Lake first, which 
means everybody’s friend in general and Sister 
Sally’s old beau in particular, and he’s an official 
afterwards. He wouldn’t meddle with a stranger’s 
address, but I’m ‘Clarry’ to.him still, just as I was 
when he used to bribe me with peppermints to go 
and play in the far end of the garden while he 
called on Sally. That’s the Norley way. So the 
box went to Bolton; and Cousin Anna wasn’t 
sure where I was, so she tried Cousin Ruth, and 
Cousin Ruth tried Cousin Mary, and Cousin Mary 
sent it.back to Fidelia, and Fidelia sent it on to 
me. Now, I’ll open it —” 

*“O Aunt Clarissa! Candied mint and rose 
leaves! Why, that doesn’t seem a bit like a—well, 
a village offering. I never saw them anywhere | 
except in the Christmas parlor of the Woman’s | 
Exchange and at the very finest grocers’ and con- 
fectioners’. They couldn’t possibly keep company 
with striped peppermint sticks, and chewing gum, 
and gluey candy lumps on sticks—the kind of 
things you find in a country store.” 

“No,” assented Aunt Clarissa, delicately nibbling 
a rose leaf, “they couldn’t and they didn’t. But 
they’re a ‘village offering’ all the same. There’s 
been mint along Fidelia’s brook since before the 
Indians deeded over the farm, and cinnamon roses 
up against. the house wall since it was built, and 
the big pink hundred-leaf growing by the gate. 
Confectioners and exchanges are well gh, but 




















New Seas may begin at any time during 






















ES pone. 


EDS are new shoes made for the 

comfort and good of growing feet. 
The tops are made of the firmest and 
finest of canvas; the soles are of durable, 
flexible rubber. Every line conforms to 
healthfulness and freedom; and at their 
cost Keds will outwear any footwear 
made. Ask, or have Mother or Dad ask, 
at your shoe store for Keds by these 


names: 





The names carry back of them the quality 
rubber 


and service guarantee of the largest 
manufacturer in the world. 


There are pretty kinds for 
Mother and dandies 


oper pam eth y Line 


United States Rubber Company 
| New York 


It tells where the “Big 
Sy Leaguers”’ get their 
> baseball goods. Where 
do you get yours} ? 


East Bend, N.C., January 30, 1917. 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., “Ernie” Shore’s “D & M” Glove 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. No. G83 
Gentlemen. I wish you would make me a glove like the one you 
made for me last year. I used the glove all last season and like it so 
well I would like to have another like it. Send a bill for same and I 
will send you acheck. Thanking you for past kind favors and wishing 
you much success in the future, I remain, 


Yours truly, Cred 4 | Short, 


ee en 
Baseball and Tennis sent FREE 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


E. G. Shore 














You can do it with but little work if you use 3-in-One Oil. 
Simply take a Handy Oil Can of 3-in-One, and squirt 
a goodly quantity of the oil in all bearings ; wheels, gears, coaster, 
pedals, everywhere. 
Then ride your wheel quite slowly for about a mile. 
The 3-in-One will work out all dirt. It will cut 
the grease that has collected and first thing you 
know you’ll find your wheel running just about 
twice as easily as before. Try it. Send for 


FREE sample of 3-in-One and full instructions how to use 
it. A Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One costs 25c. You can 
buy 3-in-One in bottles at 10c, 25c and 50c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165AIW. Broadway, New York 








when I get a present from Norley, child, it’s the 
kind that’s never sold and never bought, and never 
can be. Not at any price.” 

But that was verging very near sentiment for 
Miss Clarissa. She changed her tone briskly : 

“Try a mint leaf, Clarice. Mint’s always such a 








good, clean taste to finish with.” 
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5ist ¥ear. Young men and — women find here a 
nemseliae Ce ee thorough and efficient aos in 
every departmen' road a loyal 

school spirit. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. E PAS « 


GLU Econ 
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Light Fours 


Touring . . . $695 
Roadster . . . $680 
Country Club . $795 


Big Fours 


Touring . 
Roadster . 
Coupe 
Sedan . 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
and subject to change 
without notice 


The Road to Happiness 


The automobile has come into your life per- 
manently—or it soon will—to serve your 
convenience and pleasure, day in, day out, 
on down through the years. 

Its appeal is irresistible. 


It is a fundamental factor in modern every- 
day life. 


. It rides the road to happiness. 


If you purchase a car this season, there are 
new facts for your consideration which 
should simplify the task of selection. 

This year Willys-Overland Motor Cars com- 
prise the most comprehensive and varied 
line ever built by any one producer. 

The economies of our greater productiou are 
shared alike by every car in the line. 


In thus broadly applying the established 
Willys-Overland policy of greater produc- 
tion — greater economy, higher quality, 
lower price—we extend the benefits of our 
economical advantages to include virtually 
every class of purchaser. 

The Willys-Overland dealer is in a peculiarly 
pleasant position to frankly and honestly 
discuss with you your needs and require- 
ments in a motor car. 

For whatever your need he has the car to fill 
it and he is prepared to demonstrate to you 
that he is offering you the dominant value 
among cars of its kind. 

See him today—talk it over—let him show 
and demonstrate the car you ought to own 
to ride the road to happiness. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 925. 
The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Wagons 
“Made in U.S. A.” 


Light Sixes 
Touring . 
Roadster: 
Coupe. . 


Willys-Knights 


Four Touring . $1395 
Four Coupe. . $1650 
Four Sedan. . $1950 
Four Limousine $1950 
Eight Touring . $1950 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
and subject to change 
without notice 





